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ABSTRACT 



This 2001 edition of Educational International's (El) 
"Barometer on Trade Union and Human Rights in the Education Sector" focuses 
on four fundamental human rights: (1) the right to education; (2) academic 

freedom; (3) children's right to be protected from exploitation; and (4) 
workers ' rights to form and join trade unions and to organize and bargain 
collectively. The aim of the "Barometer" is to demonstrate the 
inter-relationship of these four internationally established rights and to 
measure and monitor the extent to which, in each country where El has 
members, they are respected. Noting that since 1998 El's membership has 
extended to include organizations in five additional countries or territories 
(Azerbaijan, Georgia, Kyrgyzstan, Palestine, and Sao Tome and Principe) , the 
Barometer now covers data on 155 countries and territories. It finds that 
what emerges from this second country by country examination of education 
rights and trade union rights in the education sector is both positive and 
negative. Positive because El member organizations have demonstrated their 
ability to put education on the international agenda, and negative because 
there is little evidence of effective change at the local level. The 
Barometer also highlights the devastating effect that HIV-AIDS is having and 
the extent to which it is not only an obstacle to improving education rights 
and eliminating child abuse but a threat to those limited gains already made. 
Following a foreword and an introduction, the Barometer is divided into 
sections on Africa, Asia and the Pacific, Europe, Latin America, and North 
America and the Caribbean. Appendixes list 11 U.N. and international 
conventions. (Lists 16 main published sources.) (BT) 
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Human and Trade Union Rights: 

The Education International perspective 

It has been three years since Education International published the first El 
Barometer highlighting education as a fundamental human right and showing the 
relationship between the right to education, child labour, and a fair deal for edu- 
cators. 

In those three years a new International Labour Organisation Convention on the 
Worst Forms of Child Labour has been negotiated, adopted unanimously in June 
1999 and, as we write this foreword at the end of April 2001 , it has already been 
ratified by 71 countries, a record number over such a short period of time. 

The right to education has also taken centre stage at the international level dur- 
ing these three years. The establishment of the Global Campaign for Education by 
Education International, the Global March against Child Labour, Action Aid and 
Oxfam International; the work of the UN Human Rights Commission Special 
Rapporteur on the right to education, Katarina Tomasevski; and the UN World 
Education Forum, held in Dakar in April 2000, have all contributed to the increas- 
ing recognition of the importance of education. 

Now there is much greater agreement than there was three years ago that qual- 
ity education underpins sustainable economic and social development, democra- 
cy and the exercise of fundamental human rights. And that children's rights and 
their wellbeing are closely linked to those of their families, but also to those of 
their teachers. There is also growing, but still insufficient recognition that quality 
education for all can only develop and flourish where there is an environment of 
respect for trade union rights. 

What emerges from this second country by country examination of education 
rights, academic freedom, child labour and trade union rights in the education sec- 
tor is both positive and negative. Positive because El member organisations have 
demonstrated their ability to put education on the international agenda. Negative 
because, despite a very few significant victories, such as South Korean teachers 
winning the right to unionise and bargain collectively, there is, as yet, little evidence 
of effective change at the local level. 

Countries are now more willing to ratify the fundamental labour Conventions, but 
few of them are taking the required action to effectively implement them. Child 
labour continues to damage and destroy young lives not because it is an 
intractable problem that will persist as long as poverty exists, but because politi- 
cal will and resources do not match the political rhetoric. Similarly in many coun- 
tries where the right to collective bargaining for teachers and other education 
staff is recognised by law, it is not implemented in practice. So poor pay, large class 
sizes and lack of teaching equipment and materials undermine the ability of teach- 
ers to attract and retain pupils by providing quality education, just as, for the chil- 
dren most vulnerable to child labour, fees and other expenses act as a barrier to 
Q enrolment and full participation in education. 
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The 2001 Barometer also highlights the devastating effect that HIV-AIDS is hav- 
ing and the extent to which it is not only an obstacle to improving education 
rights and eliminating child labour, but it is a pernicious threat to those limited 
gains that have already been made. 

This edition confirms that teachers and education support staff continue to be at 
the forefront of the struggle for basic trade union and human rights. 

The challenge for the next three years is for El and its members to organise even 
more strategically and more effectively so that in the next edition of the 
Barometer we can point to real improvements in the daily lives of our most vul- 
nerable children and in the working lives of teachers and support staff every- 
where. 

Mary Hatwood Futrell Fred van Leeuwen 

President General Secretary 
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The dictionary defines a barometer as "an instrument for measuring atmospheric 
pressure, usually to determine weather changes", or "anything that shows change 
or impending change" [Collins English Dictionary Updated Edition, -'1995]. 

Education International's 2001 Barometer on Trade Union and Human Rights in 
the Education Sector focuses on four fundamental human rights - the right to 
education, academic freedom, children's right to be protected from exploitation 
and workers' rights to form and join trade unions, to organise and bargain collec- 
tively. The aim of the Barometer is to demonstrate the inter-relationship of these 
four internationally established rights and to measure and monitor the extent to 
which, in each country where Education International has members, they are 
respected. 

Making change is more important, however, than measuring change. This and suc- 
cessive editions will, we hope, help set priorities and galvanise El and its member 
organisations to even greater efforts to secure these vital rights. 

Since 1998 El membership has extended to include organisations in five addition- 
al countries or territories, bringing the total of countries and territories covered in 
the Barometer to 155. We welcome to the Barometer for the first time: Azerbaijan, 
Georgia, Kyrgyzstan, Palestine and Sao Tome Et Principe. 

This edition of the Barometer has drawn, wherever possible, on information avail- 
able from member organisations. Member organisations also had the opportunity 
to read an initial draft and provide corrections and supplementary information. 
This was enormously helpful. The main published sources of information are listed 
at the end of the book. Many of those sources are also available on the Internet. 



For each country where El has member organisations this Barometer lists two vital 
statistics - the population under 1 5 years of age as a percentage of the total pop- 
ulation and life expectancy at birth. The number of young children in a country is 
one significant indicatior of the challenge facing a government if they are to ful- 
fil their obligation to provide quality education at least to the minimum age for 
employment as established by ILO Convention 138. Life expectancy data is an 
expression of the overall well-being of each society. If available, we have recorded 
separate figures for males and females. 

As a measure of the well being of children in a particular country, El has chosen to 
reproduce the Child Risk Measure , a new concept devised by UNICEF. The 1 998 edi- 
tion of the Barometer simply recorded whether or not a country had ratified the 
UN Convention on the Rights of the Child (CRC). As all but a handful of countries 
have ratified that Convention, it is appropriate to attempt to measure to what 
extent it is being implemented. 




The UNICEF Child Risk Measuit is a serious attempt to capture in numerals some 
of the risks a child faces until the age of 18. Three developmental factors have 
been assessed: the under five mortality rate in 1997, malnutrition (based on per- 
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centage of children moderately or severely underweight [1997-98]), and the per- 
centage of primary school age children not attending school. Two other important 
factors - exposure to armed conflict and exposure to HIV/AIDS (prevalence rate for 
15 to 49 year olds in 1997) have also been taken into account. The higher the fig- 
ure, for example in the 90s, the greater the risk to survival faced by children. The 
lower the figure, for example, under 5 being at the top of the scale, the greater 
the likelihood of children reaching maturation and being healthy and literate. 
UNICEF admits that CRM is in its infancy. It does not at this stage take Into account 
such Important factors as child labour and sexual exploitation. It was not able to 
take Into account some important risks that children face in industrialised coun- 
tries - such as 'latchkey loneliness'. 

Where no Child Risk Measure is provided, it is because UNICEF was unable to 
access sufficient data on the key factors. 



Education Rights 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted and proclaimed by the 
United Nations General Assembly on 10 December 1948, stated unequivocally in 
Article 26 (l): 



Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be free, at least in the ele- 
mentary and fundamental stages. Elementary education shall be compulsory. 
Technical and professional education shall be made generally available and high- 
er education shall be equally accessible to all on the basis of merit 

El has extended to ten the number of indicators in this edition of the Barometer. 
Those indicators, with the new ones asterisked, are: 



• illiteracy - the estimated number of adults (15 years and over) expressed as a per- 
centage of the population in the corresponding age group; 

• *pre-primary gross enrolment - total enrolment in education preceding primary 
education expressed as a percentage of the population age group corresponding 
to the national regulations for this level of education; 

• school life expectancy - the number of years that a child is expected to remain at 
primary and secondary school and in tertiary education; 

• net enrolment first level - the percentage of children of the official school age for 
primary education who arc enrolled in primary school; 

• o/o of 1995 cohort reaching grade 5 - percentage of children starting primary scho- 
ol who eventually attain grade 5; 

• primary pupil teacher ratio - the average number of pupils per teacher at the pri- 
mary level; 

• secondary gross enrolment - the total enrolment in secondary education, regard- 
less of age, divided by the population of the age group which officially corresponds 
to secondary schooling; 

cKJC 
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• tertiary students per 100,000 inhabitants - number of students enrolled in tertiary 
(or higher education ) per 100,000 inhabitants; 

• o/o of GNP spent on education - total public expenditure on education expressed 
as a percentage of the Gross National Product; 

• 0/0 of Government expenditure on education - total public expenditure on educa- 
tion expressed as a percentage of total government expenditure. 

Unless otherwise noted, basic data and definitions derive from the mass of statis- 
tical information provided by UNESCO in the World Education Report 2000. The 
latest UNESCO figures are for 1996, except for the illiteracy figures which are for 
1997. Wherever possible more up-to-date material has been provided. The main 
sources for more recent data have been the UNESCO Education for All 2000 
Assessment Country Reports and El member organisations who have sourced 
information directly from their governments’ official statistics. 

The 2001 Barometer includes, for the first time, some data on early childhood edu- 
cation. 

The text on education rights notes whether schooling is compulsory and up to 
what level. Wherever information has been readily available, a short description of 
the education system is included. It also aims to highlight the extent to which 
quality public education is available to girls and boys equally and is meeting the 
needs of all children, particularly those from minority groups and those from com- 
munities of Indigenous peoples as well as those of children with disabilities and 
with special needs. As the Convention on the Rights of the Child states, education 
should be directed, amongst other things, to the development of respect for the 
child's own cultural identity, language and values as well as for civilisations differ- 
ent from his or her own [Article 29]. 



Academic Freedom 




The first edition of the Barometer made some reference to academic freedom 
under the section on education rights.The 2001 Barometer introduces a separate 
section on academic freedom. This focuses on academic freedom in higher educa- 
tion, specifically in universities. While access to higher education is covered under 
the section on education rights. The trade union rights of higher education per- 
sonnel is under the section on trade union rights. Academic freedom is a separate 
but an equally essential component of sustainable development and democracy. 

In this edition the aim is very modest. It is only to identify briefly whether or not 
academic freedom is respected in law and in practice. There has been no attempt 
to explore some of the more complex issues relating to academic freedom, such as 
the impact of privatisation or severe resource constraints. 

The definition of academic freedom used by the Barometer is that contained in the 
UNESCO 1997 Recommendation Concerning the Status of Higher-Education 
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Teaching Personnel. Article 27 defines academic freedom as "the right, without 
constriction by prescribed doctrine, to freedom of teaching and discussion, free- 
dom in carrying out research and disseminating and publishing the results there- 
of, freedom to express freely their opinion about the institution or system in which 
they work, freedom from institutional censorship and freedom to participate in 
professional or representative academic bodies. All higher- education teaching 
personnel should have the right to fulfil their functions without discrimination of 
any kind and without fear of repression by the state or any other source". 



Child labour 

By child labour Education International means any work that endangers a child's 
physical, mental, spiritual, moral or social development or that interferes with his 
or her education and schooling. 

Children gain a great deal by helping out at home and learning alongside family 
members, for example, on the family farm or in the family business. It is all part of 
growing up. But when work hurts rather than helps them, children's work becomes 
child labour. 



There is a strong correlation between poor access to education and high levels of 
child labour. Regardless of levels of wealth or poverty, where States have provided 
compulsory, free, primary and secondary education, child labour is not a signifi- 
cant problem. Where they have not, it is. Lack of access to school Is a major fac- 
tor in the persistence of child labour, just as child labour remains a major obstacle 
to the achievement of education for all. No region of the world can be compla- 
cent. Child labour, including some of the worst forms of child labour, has become 
more visible in every region over the past decade. 

Since publication of the first El Barometer, a new ILO Convention on the Worst 
Forms of Child Labour has been negotiated and it was unanimously adopted in 
June 1999. By April 30 2001, 71 countries had ratified it - a record number for that 
period of time. This Convention provides that States ratifying it "take immediate 
and effective measures to secure the prohibition and elimination of the worst 
forms of child labour as a matter of urgency" [Article 1]. It requires that States take 
account of "the importance of education" in eliminating child labour and "ensure 
access to free, basic education and, wherever possible and appropriate, to voca- 
tional training, for all children removed from the worst forms of child labour" 
[Article 7]. The full texts of the Convention and of Recommendation 190, which 
supplements it, are included in the appendices. 




ILO Convention 138 is the Minimum Age Convention, 1973. It sets a basic mini- 
mum age of 1 5 for starting work (or older if the age of ending compulsory school- 
ing is older). Light work is allowed between the ages of 13 and 15, and dangerous 
work is forbidden to anyone under 18 years old. The Convention also provides for 
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exceptional cases where these age limits may be slightly lower. 

Most countries have laws against child labour. The 2001 Barometer states what 
those laws are and describes the extent to which they are observed in practice. 
Information was drawn from sources such as United States Department of State 
Country Reports on Human Rights Practices - 2000, from ILO sources, from ICRU 
reports prepared for the World Trade Organisation on a country's compliance with 
the core ILO labour standards and from the Global March Against Child Labour 
report Out of the Shadows. 

The Barometer also highlights examples of campaigns and programmes involving 
El member organisations that are making a real contribution to the elimination of 
child labour. 

The best contribution we can make, however, is to ensure access to quality early 
childhood education and to compulsory, free primary and secondary education for 
every child. 

Trade Union Rights 

The Barometer highlights the ILO Conventions that provide for fundamental labour 
rights and Convention 1 69 on Indigenous and Tribal Peoples. The core Conventions 
cover Forced Labour (No. 29), Freedom of Association and Protection of the Right 
to Organise (No. 87), Right to Organise and Collective Bargaining (No.98), Equal 
Remuneration (No.lOO), Abolition of Forced Labour (No.105), Discrimination 
(Employment and Occupation) (No.111), Minimum Age (No.l38), and the new 
Wo 5 t Forms of Child Labour Convention (No.l82). 

The section on trade union rights summarises the extent of trade union rights in 
each country. Most of this information was drawn from the ICRU Annual Survey 
of Violations of Trade Union Rights and the U.S. State Department Country 
Reports on Human Rights Practices - 2000. It then focuses on whether teachers 
and other education personnel have the right to form and join unions - freedom 
of association - and the right to organise, to bargain collectively and to strike. This 
section draws on El's files and reports and on information from member organisa- 
tions. 

Finding strategies to ensure that the human and trade union rights of teachers and 
other education staff are fully respected is vital. Only then will the teaching pro- 
fession be able to exercise its responsibilities to the full and provide high quality 
education for all. El hopes that the Barometer will be a useful tool in that process. 
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Democratic and Popular Republic of Algeria 
Population: 31,133,486 






Population < 15: 35% 




%GNP spent on education: 


N/A 


Illiteracy: 24,5%m/47.3%f 




Ufe expectancy at birth: 


68m/71f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 2% 




School life expectancy [years]: 


11.4m/10.1f 


Net enrolment first level: 97%m/9 1 %f 




% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


93m/95f 


Secondary gross enrolment: 63% 




Tertiary students per 100,000: 


1,238 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 27 




% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 


Child Risk Measure: 26 [reg.ov. Middle Eost/North Africa 24] 
Ratification of ILO Conventions: 


@ 


^ 


@ 0 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: The Algerian educational system, long patterned after the French, was 
changed by a programme of arabization shortly after independence in 1962. By 1990, Algerian 
teachers and teachers recruited from other Arab countries at all levels reached over 93 percent. 
Primary education in Arabic has been free and compulsory between the ages of six and 15 since 
1975. In the years following this reform there was great disparity between boys and girls attend- 
ing school, and girls were especially under-represented in the six Saharan departments in the 
south of the country. Recent statistics show that over 90 percent of girls now enrol at the 1st 
grade. Although adult illiteracy remains high, the national literacy rate at the time of independ- 
ence was less than 10 percent, and progress has been noteworthy although the focus has been 
on the education of school-age children. Islam is the state religion and its study is a strict 
requirement in primary and secondary schools, all of which are regulated by government depart- 
ments. Although the National Charter acknowledges Amazigh culture and language as compo- 
nents of the country's identity, the President stated in 1999 that their language would never be 
officially recognised. There are more than 1 6 universities and regional university centres. Only the 
University of Algiers predates independence. There are a number of state institutes providing spe- 
cialised technical, agricultural, vocational and teacher training. Social pressure against women 
pursuing higher education exists nation-wide but is stronger in rural areas. Nonetheless, women 
do graduate and enter such professions as medicine, law and teaching. Between 1992 and 1999, 
the armed wing of the Islamic Salvation Front [FIS], conducted a terrorist campaign, murdering 
about 100,000. The FIS randomly targeted civilians. They also targeted schools, particularly girls' 
schools, murdering teachers and students. A partial amnesty, designed to promote national rec- 
onciliation, was agreed to early in January 2000 but a remnant of the FIS continues to fight. 



ACADEMIC FREEDOM I During the years of civil turmoil with the FIS there was a mass exodus of 
university professors, lecturers and the intelligentsia. The government interfered with academic 
freedom between 1992 and 2000, and was especially wary of religious, political and economic sub- 
jects. Academic seminars, conferences, and university courses are now somewhat less likely to be a 
O matter of concern and tertiary educators are returning to Algeria in significant numbers. 
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CHILD LABOUR: The minimum age for employment is 16 years. Inspectors from the Ministry of 
Labour enforce the minimum employment age by making periodic or unannounced inspection 
visits to public-sector enterprises. They do not effectively enforce the law in the agricultural or 
private sectors. Economic necessity compels many children to resort to informal employment, 
such as street vending. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Workers have the right to establish trade unions of their choice but 
are required to obtain government approval. The law provides for collective bargaining for all 
unions, and the government permits this right to be practised. Under the state of emergency, the 
government was empowered to require workers in both the public and private sectors to stay at 
their jobs in the event of an unauthorised or illegal strike; to order the temporary closure of 
assembly places; and to ban demonstrations likely to 'disturb the peace or public order.' The right 
to strike is restricted by lengthy pre-strike procedures, including 14 days of mandatory concilia- 
tion, mediation or binding arbitration. If no agreement is reached in arbitration workers can go 
on strike after voting by secret ballot. There were a number of strikes at several universities in 
1999. Professors and students were protesting low salaries, inadequate accommodation, and 
large class sizes. The government made some minor concessions. El affiliate, SATEF, is recognised 
by the Ministry of Education as a consultative and negotiating body. 



El member orgonisotion / Membership: 

onome des Travnilleuis de rtducotion et de lo Fomiotion [SATEF] / 23,040 
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ALGERIA - 



ANGOLA 



ANGOLA 18 

Republic of Angola • Population: 11,177,537 




Population < 15: 


43% 




%GNP spent on education: 


N/A 


Illiteracy: 44%m/72%f 




Life expectancy at birth: 


46 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


N/A 




School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


N/A 




% 1 995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


N/A 




Tertiary students per 100,000: 


N/A 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


N/A 




% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 


Child Risk Measure: 96 [reg. ov. 61] 
Ratification of ILO Conventions: 




0 


000000 


0 0 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Civil war has plagued Angola since independence in 1975. Serious fighting 
resumed in late 1998. The UN estimated that in 1999 more than two million people were internally 
displaced and left homeless. The Ministry of Education has meagre resources and barely functions. 
Most educational buildings are partially or totally damaged and lack basic equipment and teaching 
materials. Teachers are chronically unpaid. A million children are estimated to be out of school and 
have no prospect of an education. The country's only university, the University of Agostinho Neto, is 
in the capital, Luanda. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM : Academic life has been severely curtailed by the civil war. In 1999, a univer- 
sity rector was dismissed for political reasons. The dismissal led to a strike by the university faculty. 



CHILD LABOUR: The legal minimum age for employment is 14 years. However, family-based child 
labour in the subsistence agricultural sector is common. Child labourers are also prevalent In other 
sectors of the informal economy, especially in domestic service. Even before the resumption of the 
civil war in 1998, UNICEF reported 5,000 abandoned, orphaned or run-away children living on the 
streets of Luanda. Many street children resort to petty crime, and begging. It is estimated a thou- 
sand of them are sexually exploited in prostitution. Children living in UNITA-con trolled areas are 
■ recruited by force into military units. Girls are recruited forcibly to serve as porters, and camp fol- 
lowers. There are widespread, credible reports that girl 'recruits' are sexually abused. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The Constitution provides for the right to form and join trade unions, 
engage in union activity, take strike action, and to organise and collectively bargain, but the gov- 
ernment does not consistently respect these rights in practice. The ILO has deemed as forced labour 
a law that permits the government to force workers back to work for breaches of worker discipline 
and participation in strikes. The average monthly salary of urban wage earners was far below what 

is required for basic subsistence. There were several public sector 
El member organisoiion/ Membership: Strikes in 1999 Over deteriorating salaries and conditions. Public 

O jtoNocionQlde Professores [SINPROF] / 20,000 employees received a pay increase as a result of the strike action. 
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BENIN 




Republic of Benin 


• Population: 6,305,567 



Populotion < 1 5: 


47% 


%GNP spent on educotion: 


3.2% 


llliterocy: 


47.9%m/78.5%f 


Ufe expectoncy ot birth: 


53 


Pre-primory gross enrolment: 


3% 


School life expectoncy [yeors]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


80"/.m/47%f 


% 1 995 cohort reoching grode 5: 


64%m/57%f 


Secondory gross enrolment; 


26"/.m/ll%f 


Tertiory students per 100,000: 


256 


Primory pupil teocher rotio: 


56 


% govt, expenditure on educotion: 


15.2% 



Child Risk Measure: 45 [reg.av. 61] 

Rafificaflon of ILO Conventions: (0) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Benin is an extremely poor country and the majority of its citizens are illiterate. 
Though education is compulsory for children of age six to 11, only about 60 percent of primary-school- 
age children and about 10 percent of secondary-school-age students attend school, and the majority is 
male. Although female literacy is only 16 percent, primary school pass rates in recent years have 
improved, with the number of girls in school who reach grade five almost equalling the rate for boys. 
Higher education is provided to more than 8,800 students at the National University in Cotonou. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: In general academic freedom is respected. 

CHILD LABOUR :The Labour Code prohibits the employment or apprenticeship of children under 14 years 
of age although light work is permitted from the age of 12. The Ministry of Labour is only able to enforce 
the code in the formal sector. Children commonly work on rural family farms, and in small businesses. 
Many rural children are sent to cities often on the understanding that in return for performing domes- 
tic chores they will be given an education. Host families do not always honour their part of the bargain. 
The government launched a campaign in 1999 to alert parents to the risks of exploitation and to inform 
children of their rights. The government and NGOs have acted to curb trafficking in Beninese children 
for the purposes of forced labour or prostitution in other countries. Most victims are abducted or are 
induced by misrepresentation by traffickers. Police and gendarmes have intercepted child smugglers, and 
arrested those responsible. Nearly 1,400 children were returned to their families between 1996-1998. 
Further border interceptions were reported for 1999-2000. El's Benin affiliates have begun a joint cam- 
paign against child labour. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The Constitution provides workers with the freedom to organise, join unions, 
meet, and strike, and the government usually respects these rights. About two percent of the workforce is 
engaged in the formal sector and some 75 percent of those employed in the sector are unionised. During 

1999, public school teachers held a series of 

Elmemberorgonisoiion/Memberfiip: Strikes because of low wages, unpaid Salary 

. SyndicotNationoldel'EnseignementfMTOire* arrears, and poor working conditions. A new 

Q iGnol des Enseignemenis Matemel et Primoire du B6nin [SYNEMP] / 5,000 Labou r Code, effective 1 999, fol lowed long d is- 

cussions between the government and unions. 
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BOTSWANA 

Republic of Botswana • Population: 1,464,167 




Population < 1 5: 


41% 


%GNP spent on education: 


10.3% 


Illiteracy: 


28%m/23« 


Life expectancy at birth: 


47 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


School life expectancy [years]: 


11.3 


Net enrolment first level: 


79%m/83%f 


% 1 995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


87%m/93%f 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


61%m/68%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


587 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


25 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


21.8% 



Child Risk Measure; 42 [reg.av. 61] 
Ratification of no Conventions: 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: The government allocates the largest portion of its operating budget 
to education and provides seven years of free primary education. However, attendance is not 
compulsory and between 10 and 17 percent of children never attend school. Female literacy 
is slightly better than for males. Fewer than 20 percent of students complete secondary 
schooling. The official language is English and the national language is Setswana, which is 
spoken by Tswana, the largest ethnic group. Non-Tswana groups are dissatisfied that school- 
ing is not provided in their own languages. The Basarwa or San, an Indigenous people, make 
up about three percent of the population and are a marginalised group with little access to 
education. About 8,500 students are enrolled in higher education institutions, which includes 
the University of Botswana in the capital, Gabarone. The sexual exploitation and harassment 
of girls by men in positions of authority, including teachers, is a serious problem of national 
concern. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government respects academic freedom. 

CHILD LABOUR: Only an immediate family member may employ a child 13-years-old or 
younger, and no juvenile under 15 years may be employed in any industry. No person under 16 
years is allowed to perform hazardous labour, including mining. The ILO's estimate for child 
labour in the country in the 10-14 age group equates with the number of children not in 
school. Botswana, as at December 1999, was the worst country in sub-Saharan Africa infected 
with the HIV/AIDS virus. As a consequence there are 26,000 registered orphans, and UNICEF 
estimates that there are another 40,000 unregistered. This represents nearly ten percent of the 
population of Botswana under age 18. The government subscribes to the UN Convention on the 
Rights of the Child and reviews its laws to be in conformity with its provisions. The Adoption 
Act, for example, has been reconsidered to ensure that adopted children are provided for and 
not exploited as cheap labour. There are increasing numbers of street children engaging in pros- 

.^^titution in Garborone. 
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TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Trade unions continue to face some legal restrictions, and the gov- 
ernment does not always ensure that labour laws are observed. In practice all workers, with 
exception of government employees, including teachers, are free to join or organise unions of 
their own choosing. Teachers and civil servants may form associations that function as quasi- 
unions but without the right to negotiate wages. Elected trade union officials have to work full- 
time in the industry or sector the union represents, which means in effect, that Botswana has no 
full-time union officials. 



Q meinher orqanisotion / Membership: 
^ ..odieis' Union [BTU]/ 9,829 
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BOTSWANA 



BURKINA FASO 


22 


of M ^ 


Democratic Republic of Burkina Faso 


• Population: 11,575,898 




Population < 1 5: 


48% 


% GNP spent on education: 


N/A 


Illiteracy: 


68.9“/om/88.1‘/of 


Ufe expectancy at birth: 


44 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


2% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


37“/om/24%f 


% 1 995 cohart reaching grade 5: 


75%m/77%l 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


83 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


50 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


5.1% 



Child Risk Measure; 60 [reg.ov. 61] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: ^ (j^ ^ (g) 0) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Burkina Faso is one of the poorest countries in the world. Primary net enrol- 
ment only improved from 27 to 31 percent between 1990-96, and secondary school enrolments rose 
from nine to 10 percent. The improvement in female literacy was insignificant. During the same peri- 
od government expenditure on education declined from 11.1 to 5.1 percent The government has set 
up a scholarship programme for female secondary students to encourage them to stay at school. The 
University of Ouagadougou, the Polytechnic University of Bobo-Dioulasso, and the Yalgao Ouedraogo 
National Hospital Centre have a combined enrolment of approximately 9,500 students. 



ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government respects academic freedom. 



CHILD LABOUR: The Labour Code sets the minimum age for employment at 14 years with light work 
permitted from age 12. Most children actually begin work at an earlier age on family subsistence 
farms, in the traditional apprenticeship system, and in the informal sector. There are credible reports 
of trafficking in girls for the purposes of forced prostitution or domestic servitude. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The 1962 Labour Code has been amended several times during the past 
decade, most recently in 1996. Under this legislation, workers, including civil servants, traditional- 
ly have enjoyed a legal right to freedom of association. The Constitution provides for the right to 
strike. However, amendments to the Code allow the authorities to requisition striking civil servants. 
Collective bargaining is extensive in the formal wage sector. Burkina Faso unions held a two-day 
general strike in June 1999, calling for higher wages and pensions and opposing planned public 
sector reforms that would result in some public servants being employed on contracts that would 
weaken their right to take strike action. Rather than negotiate these and other issues, the gov- 
ernment responded with an anti-union cam- 



El member organisation / Membership: 

• Syndicot Nationol des Enseignants Africoins du Burkina [SNEA^] / 6,000 
O It Nationol des Enseignonts du Secondoire et du Sup6rieur [SNESS] / 2,000 

KLC 



paign. Strikebreaking committees were 
formed and a campaign of misinformation 
was put in place. 
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. - 23 BURUNDI 

Republic of Burundi • Population: 5,735,937 




Populotion < 1 5: 


47% 


% GNP spent on educotion: 


4% 


llliterocy: 


45.7%m/63.9%f 


Life expectoncy ot birth: 


42 


Pre^primory gross enrolment: 


N/A 


School life expectoncy [yeors]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment (i5t level: 


N/A 


% 1995 cohort reoching grode 5: 


N/A 


Secondory gross enrolment: 


7% 


Tertiory students per 1 00,000: 


N/A 


Primory pupil teocher rotio: 


50 


% govt, expenditure on educotion: 


18.3% 



Child Risk Measure: 74 [reg.av. 61] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: (0) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Ethnic violence of the last decade of the 20th Century arrested the 
development of Burundi and deprived most Burundian children of any kind of meaningful edu- 
cation. Some regions were more affected than others and although the government now pro- 
vides some primary education throughout the country many children are unable to attend school 
because of fees, lack of classes and a severe shortage of teachers. In recent years the government 
has increasingly resorted to using unqualified teachers. A number of children attend church- 
owned schools. There are recent reports that, at some secondary schools, teachers have been 
obliged by the local authorities to falsify examination results by giving undeserved high marks. 
Ostensibly this is done to 'pacify the public.' The Ministry of Family and Social Affairs, supported 
by NGOs and UNESCO has recently introduced some education programmes for Twa, a nomadic 
hunter-gatherer peoples. Although the University of Burundi is basically a Tutsi institution some 
foreign financed scholarships, administered by the Ministry of Education, are available for Hutu 
students. There were only 4,250 students enrolled in higher education in 2000. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: Politically and ethnically motivated murders occurred on campus in 
the mid-1990s at the University of Burundi, and there are still occasional clashes between Tutsi 
and Hutu students. There are no laws or regulations limiting academic freedom. No member of 
the University facility has been prosecuted or dismissed for what they published or said. 

CHILD LABOUR: Although the Labour Code states that children under the age of 16 may not 
work, at least 30 percent of children under the age of 14 are not in school. As there is little or 
no work these children are either at home or on the streets. The minimum age for military serv- 
ice is 18, but there are believed to be some children below that age in the army. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The Labour Code nominally protects the rights of workers to form 
unions. The public sector, excepting security services, is unionised. The law provides workers with 
Q estricted right to strike and recognises the right to collective bargaining in theory. However. 
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in practice collective bargaining is stymied. The right of association involves 'public meetings’ 
and such gatherers require prior authorisation. Local authorities are inclined to refuse permis- 
sion. Tripartite meetings rarely occur and reports indicate that when they do occur it is not to 
defend the position of the workers. The government interferes with union activities and typical- 
ly imposes its own officials on union leadership. In May 2000, the workers' delegate at the ILO 
Annua) Conference in Geneva was a government appointee. He had earlier that year been 
excluded from the union centre and could not be said in any sense to represent the workers of 
Burundi. In the private sector, wages are set in fixed scales in individual contracts. In the public 
sector, the government sets wages without consultation with the workers. 



cc 

cc 



El member organisation / Membership; 

O at des TrnvaiHeurs de I'Enseignement [STEB] / 3,000 
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CAMEROON 



OI 7*^ ^ 


Republic of Cameroon • Population: 


15,456,092 


Population < 15: 


43% 


% GNP spent on education: 


N/A 


Illiteracy: 


20.6"/.m/34.4%f 


Ufe expectancy at birth: 


54m/56f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


10% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


N/A 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


32%m/22%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


N/A 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


49 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 



Child Risk Measure: 47 [reg.av. 61] 
Ratification of ILO Conventions: 



EDUCATION RIGHTS I The Constitution provides for a child's right to education, and schooling 
is compulsory to the age of 14. Public education bore the brunt of fiscal retrenchment during 
the 1990s, and government expenditure on education shrank from 4.2 percent of GDP in 1992- 
93 to an estimated 1.8 percent of recorded GDP in 1998-99. This has increased the cost of 
schooling and forced many families to forego sending their children to school. In pro-opposition 
districts, especially Douala, a large number of unlicensed schools sprang up in the latter years 
of 1990s as a response to deterioration in state funding for education. The government closed 
180 such schools in 1998 and dozens more in 1999. There are a number of Roman Catholic, 
Protestant, and Koranic primary and secondary schools and they are well regarded. The gap in 
school attendance rates between boys and girls is nine percent nationally and 14 percent in the 
three northern provinces. This disparity is reflected in the literacy rate, and in higher education 
and university enrolments. Cameroon, at independence in 1960-61, was a merger of French and 
British UN Trustee territories. The two Anglophone provinces complain of discrimination in edu- 
cation. A total of 70,000 students are enrolled In institutions of higher education, which include 
the University of Ngaoundere, the University of Yaounde, and the Catholic University of Central 
Africa. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: Free political discussion at the Universities is dampened by the pres- 
ence of armed government security forces, and state security Informants operate on all campus- 
es. Membership of an opposition political party can adversely affect tenure and advancement. A 
professor at the University of Douala has been subjected to prolonged harassment. He is the 
national secretary of an opposition political party. 



CHILD LABOUR: The Labour Code forbids the employment of children under the age of 14. 
However, the state lacks an effective inspection programme. In rural areas, many children begin 
work at an early age on family farms. Often, relatives employ girls as domestic helpers, while 
_ ® _^.y urban street vendors are under 14 years of age. Although the Constitution prohibits forced 
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or bonded labour, there are credible reports that slavery continues to be practised in the Lamidat 
of Rey Bouda, an isolated traditional kingdom in the North Province. According to credible 
reports girls are trafficked into the cities with the promise of work but are forced into prostitu- 
tion and other worst forms of child labour. In 1999, there was a media report of young girls in 
Douala being seized as they left school and being subsequently sold. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Under the 1992 Labour Code, prior authorisation is required from the 
Minister of Territorial Administration before a trade union or professional association of public 
servants can legally exist. The government has ignored applications for registration from teach- 
ers' and public servants' organisations, and consequently considers their strikes illegal. The ILO's 
Committee on Freedom of Association noted that the government has failed since 1991 to recog- 
nise the National Union of Teachers of Higher Education [SYNES]. There remain serious salary 
arrears in the education sector. In 1999, university teachers and high school teachers, who are 
generally state employees, won concessions from the government after issuing strike threats. 
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2 7 CAPE VERDE 

Republic of Cape Verde • Population: 405,748 




Populotion < 1 5: 


44% 


% GNP spent on educotion: 


N/A 


llliterocy: 


17.3%m/36.3%f 


Life expectoncy ot birth: 


66m/72f 


Pre-primory gross enrolment: 


N/A 


School life expectoncy [yeors]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level; 


N/A 


% 1995 cohort reoching grode 5: 


N/A 


Secondory gross enrolment: 


55% 


Tertiory students per 100,000: 


N/A 


Primory pupil teocher rotio: 


N/A 


% govt, expenditure on educotion: 


N/A 



Ratification of ILO Conventions: 








0 ) 



(g) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: In 1998, the government extended free, compulsory education to six 
years for all children. This covers children from ages six to 12. UNICEF's latest data shows pri- 
mary school attendance as approximately 97 percent. Portuguese is the language of instruction, 
although the population commonly speaks a dialect, Crioulo. There are no schools or trained 
teachers for physically or intellectually disabled children. Students traditionally travel abroad, 
often to Portugal, for higher education. 



ACADEMIC FREEDOM I The government respects academic freedom. 



CHILD LABOUR * The Cape Verdean Institute for Children was revised so that it could implement 
norms established by the UN Convention on the Rights of the Child. The legal minimum age for 
employment is 14 years. The law prohibits children under the age of 16 from working at night, 
more than seven hours per day, or in establishments where toxic products are produced. In prac- 
tice the Ministry of Justice and Labour enforces minimum age laws with limited success, and 
then only in the urban, formal sectors of the economy. The sexual exploitation of children and 
related worst forms of child labour are continuing problems. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS I Workers are legally free to form and join unions without government 
authorisation or restriction. The Constitution provides union members with the right to strike. 
Workers and management in both private and public sectors have a right to bargain collective- 
ly but the government, the country's largest employer, continues to set wages in the public sec- 
tor which has a roll-on influence on wage negotiations in the smaller private sector. The ILO has 
criticised the government for its failure to promote free collective bargaining. The government 

is unable to provide the ILO with any examples of signed 
collective agreements. 



£1 member orgonisctior) / Membership; 

O loverdiono dos Professores [FECAP] / 2, 1 00 
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CAPE VERDE 



CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 
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Population: 3,444,951 






Population < 1 5: 


43% 


% GNP spent on education: 


N/A 


Illiteracy: 


43.8%m/69.7%f 


Life expectancy at birth: 


45 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


N/A 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


N/A 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


N/A 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 



Child Risk Measure: 62 [reg.av.61] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: @ 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Education is compulsory between the ages of six and 14 years. At the primary 
level, females and males enjoy equal access to education, but the majority of young women drop out 
at age 14 or 15 due to social pressure to marry and bear children. Only 20 percent of the students at 
the University of Bangui are women. A low. level of government expenditure on education and salary 
arrears has resulted in a growing shortage of teachers, in particular qualified teachers. An Indigenous 
population, the Ba'aka, who make up one to two percent of the population, are socially and econom- 
ically discriminated against, and do not have access to schooling. There are approximately 4,000 stu- 
dents enrolled in tertiary institutions. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: University faculty and students express their views, including political opin- 
ions, without fear of reprisal. 

CHILD LABOUR: Employment of children under 14 years of age is forbidden by law. The Ministry of 
Labour only loosely enforces the provision. In practice child labour is common in many sectors of the 
economy, especially in rural areas. A credible report states that in some rural areas the government's 
strikebreaking supply teachers use school children as labour on farms. Child prostitution is an increas- 
ing problem, particularly in Bangui. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Under the Labour Code, all workers are free to form or join unions of their 
choosing without prior authorisation. Unions have the right to strike in both public and private sec- 
tors. The Code does not specifically provide that unions may bargain collectively. While collective bar- 
gaining has nonetheless taken place in some instances, the government is usually involved in the 
process. As reported in the 1st edition of the El Barometer, the government's failure to pay salaries and 
salary arrears is a serious problem. By February 1999, public sector workers had not been paid for 11 
months. Teachers had been striking intermittently since October 1997 over salary arrears and contin- 
ued to do so throughout 1999. The government responded by using supply teachers to replace them. 

It suspended, sacked, demoted or expelled 55 teachers 
El member orgonisction/MemWip: from their government-owned homes for going on strike. 

q" '■ ntion Syndicole des Eescignants de CentrafriquelPSECl / 4,001 Other teachers were intimidated and forced back to work. 
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CHAD 




Republic of Chad 


• Population: 7,557,436 



Population < 1 5: 


48% 


% GNP spent on education: 


1.7% 


Illiteracy; 


36"/om/62.9"/of 


Life expectancy at birth: 


47 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


1% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


3.9 


Net enrolment first level: 


59%m/33%f 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


62%m/53%f 


Secondary gross enrolment; 


15%m/4%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


51 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


67 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 



Child Risk Measure: 67 (reg. av. 61] 
Ratification of ILO Conventions; 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Public education is inadequately funded and there are no provisions for 
compulsory education. The percentage of girls enrolled in secondary school is extremely low. pri- 
marily because of early marriage. There are fewer than 3,900 students enrolled in institutions of 
higher education, which includes the country's only university, the University of Chad. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government respects academic freedom. 

CHILD LABOUR I The Labour Code stipulates that the minimum age for employment in the for- 
mal sector is 14 years. The government does not enforce the law, but in practice children are 
rarely employed except in agriculture and herding, where child labour is nearly universal. The 
prohibition on forced and bonded labour by children is not effectively enforced and there are 
reports of slavery, forced and compulsory labour by children among rural farming and herding 
communities as well as in military installations in the north of the country where there is an 
armed insurgency movement opposed to the government. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS I The Constitution recognises freedom of association and union mem- 
bership as well as the right to strike. The Constitution and the Labour Code do not specifically 
protect collective bargaining. The main labour organisation is the Federation of Chadian Unions. 
UST. El affiliate, SET, the largest union in Chad, broke off its association with UST in 1998 and is 
now independent. Periodic strikes over unpaid teacher salaries have occurred in recent years 



8 member organisation / Membership: 

- ^•■^g^''""Tseignontsdu Tchad [SEl]/ 8,600 
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Population: 2, 716,814 

SEE FOOTNOTE 






Population < 1 5: 


42% 


% GNP spent on education: 


6.1% 


Illiteracy: 


15.3%m/30%f 


Life expectancy at birth: 


49 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


N/A 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


40%m/78%f 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


62%m/45%f 


Tertiary students per 1 00,000: 


N/A 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


70 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


14.7% 



Child Risk Measure: 51 [reg. av. 61] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: (0) (0) @ @ 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Schooling is free and compulsory for children between the ages of six 
and 16 years. Limited resources severely hinder achievement of this objective. The civil war in 
1997, and further conflict in 1998-99, displaced about a third of the population and many 
southern towns, including schools, were destroyed. Ethnic discrimination is prohibited by the 
Fundamental Act which superseded the Constitution following the 1997 coup d'etat However, 
an ethnic minority, the Babinga/Baguielli, do not enjoy equal treatment in Congolese society and 
remain severely marginalised in areas such as education. The Country's only university, Marien- 
Ngouabi University, in Brazzaville, has approximately 12,000 students. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government respects academic freedom. 



CHILD LABOUR: The Ministry of Labour, which is responsible for enforcing child labour laws, 
concentrates its efforts only on the formal wage sector. Children work in rural areas and in the 
informal sector. There are allegations that traditional arrangements involving the exploitation 
of Babinga/Baguielli children continue, whereby Babinga/Baguielli children are 'inherited' by a 
Congolese 'patron' to whom they are obligated in perpetuity. The number of street children in 
Brazzaville has increased since the civil conflicts of recent years. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Soon after taking power in 1997, President Sassou-Nguesso replaced 
Congo's 1992 Constitution with a new political authority, the Fundamental Act The Act provides 
workers with the right to form and join unions of their choice, and affirms the right to strike, 
subject to conditions and notification of intention. Groups of public servants struck during 1999 
in protest at delays in salary payments. The Labour Code, which allows collective bargaining, has 

not been overturned by the Fundamental Act. 



El member orgamsation / Membership: 

• F^^rotion des Trovoilleuis de lo Science, des Sports, de I'Enseignement, de 
Q ormotion et de lo Culture {FFTRASSEIO / 10,748 



FOOTNOTE: The Republic of the Congo is also known as Congo- 
Brazzaville, Congo, or Congo Republic. 
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Population: 50,481,305 

SEE FOOTNOTE 


Population < 15: 


48% 


% GNP spent on education; 


N/A 


Illiteracy: 


23% [unofficial] 


Ufe expedancy at birth; 


51 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


N/A 


% 1 995 cohort reaching grade 5; 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment; 


32%m/19%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


212 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


45 


% govt, expenditure on education; 


N/A 



Child Risk Measure: 76 [reg. qv. 61] 
Ratification of ILO Conventions: 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Congolese children suffer from the social disorder and widespread disre- 
gard for human rights that affect society as a whole. The situation is exemplified in basic edu- 
cation which is not compulsory or free or universal. Civil turmoil and government policies have 
degraded the economy and put primary education out of reach of the majority of families. In 
public schools, parents are formally required to pay a small fee, but are often expected, infor- 
mally, to pay teachers' salaries. Most schools function only in areas where parents have formed 
co-operatives. A further complicating factor affecting education is the fact that more than half 
the country remains under the control of various armed anti-government organisations that 
operate without policies or programmes. Purportedly, some areas under anti-government control 
arc increasingly integrated financially and administratively with the economies of Rwanda and 
Uganda. In government held districts, Libyan-trained "People’s Power Committees" monitor and 
report on the activities of citizens in neighbourhoods and workplaces, and on teachers and their 
classrooms. The Democratic Republic of the Congo has universities at Kinshasa, Lubumbashi, and 
Kisangani. There arc 94,000 tertiary students. 



ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The 1st edition of the Barometer expressed the hope that academic 
freedom, severely restricted under Mobutu, would be respected by the new regime. However, 
repressive tendencies in 1998 became the norm in 1998-99 and 1999-2000. The Libyan -trained 
"People's Power Committees" includes cadres of teachers and students who monitor university 
lectures and seminars on behalf of the regime. Individual university staff are intimidated by the 
threat of having every word of every lecture or tutorial reported on by the agents. University fac- 
ulties exercise self-censorship and modify the content of courses. University professors and stu- 
dent leaders were among many thousands of civilians arrested, detained, beaten, tortured or in 
other ways had their human rights badly abused during 1999. In February 1999, Professor Kalala 
was detained without charges in Kinshasa, where he was beaten and tortured. He was reported 
on for making a critical oral statement on the poor economy and infrastructure in Katanga, the 
Q President Kabila’s home province. In July, University of Lubumbashi sociology professor. 
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Kambaj wa Kambaji was arrested because he made a critical analysis of the use of ethnic hate 
radio in Congolese politics. He was held /ncommun/coofo, and tortured. He was later mistreated 
while being transported to Kinshasa. After student demonstrations at the University of Kinshasa, 
the government surrounded the campus with police and military units, and threatened to close 
the University and expel its 28,000 students. 
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CHILD LABOUR: The legal minimum legal age for employment is 18 years. Employers may legal- 
ly hire minors between age 14 and 18 with the consent of a parent or guardian, but those under 
16 may work a maximum of four hours a day. Employment of children of all ages is common in 
the informal sector and in subsistence agriculture, which form the dominant portions of the 
economy. Security forces continue to conscript children, and the government actively encour- 
ages children to join paramilitary organisations. There are many child soldiers serving in various 
rebel armed forces, despite a commitment by the rebels to demobilise children from their ranks. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Until his assassination in January 2001, President Kabila ruled by 
decree, unconstrained by a constitution or a legislature. The collapse of the formal economy has 
resulted in a decline in the influence of unions, a tendency to ignore existing labour regulations, 
and a buyer's market for labour. Public sector employees were chronically unpaid during 1999 
and this led to a number of strikes. The government arrested labour leaders during public sector 
strikes and allowed private employers to refuse to recognise unions. At least nine trade union 
leaders were arrested in August 1999 and accused of organising a workers' strike. After being 
beaten in Kinshasa Police HQ for two days they were released without charge. The government 
claimed in October 1 999 that it would meet public service demands regarding months of unpaid 
wages and would start to progressively implement a comprehensive, higher public service salary 
scale. The government has still not met its undertakings and public sector employees continue to 
be paid sporadically. 



FOOTNOTE: The Democratic Republic of the Congo is also known as Con go- Kinshasa, and formerly as Zaire. 
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8 member organisation /Membership: 

• F§d§ralion Nationole de I’Enseignement Sup6rieur, Sdence et Culture [FENESCU/litFTC] / 1,800 

• F6d§ration Nationole des Enseignants du Congo [FENECO/liNTC] / 149,769 
Q Jicot des Enseignonts du Congo [SYECO] / 84,367 
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Republic of Cote d'Ivoire • Population: 15,818,068 



Population < 15: 


46% 


% GNP spent on education: 


5% 


Illiteracy: 


48.)%m/65.7%f 


Life expectancy at birth: 


44m/47f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


2% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


63%m/47%f 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


77%m/71%f 


Secondary, gross enrolment: 


34%m/16%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


568 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


41 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


24% 



Child Risk Measure: 51 [reg. av. 61] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: 

EDUCATION RIGHTS; Primary education is free and compulsory, but this requirement is not 
effectively enforced. There is a parental preference for educating boys, which is noticeable 
throughout the country but more pronounced in rural areas, especially in the north. According 
to official statistics, 79 percent of males and 58 percent of females of primary school age are 
enrolled at the 1st grade. Many children leave the formal school system when they are between 
the ages of 12 and 14, having failed secondary school entrance exams. The Minister of National 
Education claimed, in 1998, that almost one-third of the primary and secondary school female 
dropout rate was attributable to pregnancies. The Minister also made the unsubstantiated claim 
that many of the sexual partners of female students were teachers, to whom girls sometimes 
granted sexual favours in return for good grades or money. In May 1999, the government closed 
all schools for 17 days, following widespread student protests about educational issues, includ- 
ing overcrowded classrooms. A number of students were arrested. After further demonstrations 
the government banned the activities of the Federation of High School and University Students 
[FESCI] activities. Both the secretary and deputy secretary of FECSI suffered life-threatening ill 
treatment and negligence while in detention. According to Amnesty International scores of stu- 
dent activists from FESCI and school pupils were detained for weeks. The authorities failed to 
investigate accusations that police frequently used excessive force to restrain demonstrators and 
that some detainees were tortured and ill-treated. The National University of Cote d'Ivoire in 
Abidjan, has a yearly attendance of about 21,000. This is approximately forty percent of the 
number of students enrolled at tertiary level. A substantial number of Cote d'Ivoire university 
students study abroad, 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: Most higher education institutions are under the direct patronage of 
the government. Student informants operate on the campus of the University of Cote d'Ivoire. 

CHILD LABOUR: Child labour, forced child labour, and trafficking in children are problems. In 
instances, the legal minimum working age is 1 6 years, and the Ministry of Employment and 
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Civil Service enforces this provision effectively in the civil service and in large multinational com- 
panies. However, children often work on family farms, and some children routinely work In the 
informal sector in cities. There are reliable reports of some use of child labour in informal sector 
mining and also of children working in 'sweatshop' conditions in small workshops. Cities, espe- 
cially Abidjan, have large populations of street children. The government has taken steps to res- 
cue street children, including holding parents legally and financially responsible for their aban- 
doned children and the development of training centres where children can learn a trade. The 
abuse of foreign children is widespread. At least hundreds and perhaps thousands of Malian and 
Beninese children were trafficked and sold into indentured servitude on Ivorian plantations. The 
government of Mali, and UNICEF, took steps to halt this trafficking and repatriate the children. 
In 1998, Beninese police intercepted almost 1,000 children being sold into slavery in Cote d'Ivoire 
and adjacent countries. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The law provides workers with the right to form unions. The right to 
strike is provided by the Constitution and by statute. Collective bargaining agreements are in 
effect in many major business enterprises and sectors of the civil service. There has been diffi- 
culty over the last few years in obtaining recognition for new unions. This has now been recti- 
fied. The government is desultory in drawing up annual budgets for the education sector. One 
consequence of this practice has been that they have been able to take-on well qualified but 
unemployed teachers at 'the last minute' and to obtain their services for low pay. 






B member organisation / Membership: 

• Syndicat Notional de I’EnseIgnement Primoire Public de CQte d'Ivoire [SNEPKI] / 31,000 

• Syndicat Notionol de la Recherche et de I'Enseignement Sup6rieur [SYNARES] / 1,1 72 
^ ^’"’dicGt National des Enseignonts du Second Degr6 de COte d'Ivoire [SYNESCI] / 5,000 
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iicot National des Enseignants d'Education Permanente de C6te d'Ivoire [SYNADEEPCI] / 2,000 
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Republic of Djibouti • Population: 447,439 



Population < 15: 


43% 


% GNP spent on education: 


N/A 


Illiteracy; 


37.8%m/65%f 


Ufe expectancy at birth: 


49m/53f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


1% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


3.9m/2.8f 


Net enrolment first level: 


36"/cm/27%f 


% 1995 cohort reaching grode 5: 


79% 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


17%m/12%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


26 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


34 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 



Ratification of ILO Conventions; 






EDUCATION RIGHTS I Primary education is compulsory between the ages of six and 12. However the 
authorities do not monitor compliance. Many schools are in poor condition and need upgrading. The 
current government expresses a commitment to increasing the number of female students in primary 
schooling and to a general review of education policy. Of some 1400 children completing primary 
school only 400 get places in secondary education. Approximately 20 percent of children complete 
secondary education. Girls make up only 36 percent of all secondary students. Although French is the 
usual language of instruction there has been a growing emphasis on Islamic teaching, particularly as 
Saudi Arabia has declared an interest in providing aid for education. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM; Djibouti does not have a university. 

CHILD LABOUR ; The law prohibits ail labour by children under the age of 14, but the government does 
not enforce this prohibition effectively. Children are generally not employed for hazardous work. 
Children may and do work in family-owned businesses, such as restaurants and small shops, at all 
hours. Many young girls are involved in selling goods on the street. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The government continued to seriously impede trade union activity, bla- 
tantly and systematically interfering in trade union affairs with the aim of destroying independent and 
democratic unions and replacing them with stooge organisations. As reported in the 1st edition of the 
Barometer, El's two affiliates, SYNESED and SEP, are particular targets of repression by the authorities. 
Under the Constitution, workers are free to join unions and to strike provided they comply with legal 
requirements, which are restrictive. Teachers' strikes continued throughout 1999, primarily to protest 
delays in salary payments and a lack of equipment and teaching materials. Kamil Hassan, who had been 
detained in 1997 as a leader of teachers' strike, was still not permitted to teach in public schools. The 
repression of trade unionists resulted in dozens of them being forced into exile, including Moussa 
Djibril Samira, a member of SYNESED's executive committee. In 1999, for the fifth year running, the 

government did not send a delegation to the International 

El member organisirtion/ Membership: Labour Conference to appear before the Application of 

Standards Committee, despite commitments made to an ILO 
Direct Contacts Mission at the beginning of 1998. 
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Arab Republic of Egypt • Population: 68, 273.906 




Population < 1 5: 


35% 


% GNP spent on education: 


4.8% 


Illiteracy: 


35%m/59%f 


Life expectancy ot birth: 


66 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


9% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


98%m/88%f 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


80%m/70%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


1,895 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


23 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


14.9% 



Child Risk Measure; 21 [reg. ov. Middle East and North Africa; 24] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: (0) 0) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Basic compulsory free education is guaranteed by the constitution for all 
Egyptian children for nine years, usually between the age of six and 15 years. The number of chil- 
dren enrolled in early childhood programmes increased by 78 percent between 1990-1999. 
Graduates of the primary schools may attend either a general intermediate school, which pre- 
pares for a secondary education, or a technical intermediate school specialising in industrial and 
agricultural subjects. The secondary school system is similarly divided into general schools, with 
curricula designed to prepare students for a university education, and technical schools. Illiteracy 
reduced by 11 percent during the last decade of the 20th Century. The government treats boys 
and girls equally at all levels of education but girls, particularly in rural areas, complete fewer 
years of schooling. Small village schools are being operated to help keep girls in school for a 
longer period of time. The government is committed to eradicating the practice of female geni- 
tal mutilation and has added the topic and its dangers to the curriculum of the school system. 
The Education for All (EFA) report for Egypt states that pay and incentives for teachers have been 
substantially increased, and a large investment made in providing schools with computers and 
multimedia equipment. Colleges that prepare primary and secondary school teachers have closed 
and teachers-in-training must now enrol in university degree courses. Egypt has 17 major insti- 
tutions of higher learning, including 13 universities. Egyptian university education is widely 
respected in the Arab world. Over 850,000 students are enrolled in higher education. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM: Faculty deans are not elected by their peers but are appointed by uni- 
versity presidents. This has been interpreted as indirect interference with academic freedom. The 
Government has justified the measure as a means to combat Islamist influence on campus. The 
Egyptian Organisation for Human Rights alleges that security forces identify politically affiliat- 
ed students at the beginning of each academic year and harass them as a form of control. 
Students suspected of belonging to a non-violent but unauthorised political group, the Muslim 
Brotherhood, were arrested at Cairo and Zagazig Universities in August 1999. According to 
Human Rights Watch the state censors banned scores of book titles and other publications 
imported by the private American University of Cairo. 
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CHILD LABOUR: Child labour remains widespread although the government is committed to 
eradicate the problem. The minimum age for employment is 14 in non-agricultural work. 
Provincial governors, with the approval of the Minister of Agriculture, can authorise seasonal 
work for children between the ages of 1 2 and 14, provided that duties are not hazardous and do 
not interfere with schooling. It is prohibited for children to work for more than 6 hours a day. 
Pre-employment training for children under the age of 12 is prohibited. Although education Is 
compulsory for nine years. Ministry of Health figures indicate that 2 million children between the 
ages of six and 15 are employed. According to the Minister of Social Affairs there were one mil- 
lion child labourers in the agricultural sector in 1999. Children work as apprentices in repair and 
craft shops, in heavier industries such as brick making and textiles, and as workers in leather and 
carpet making factories. While the Ministry of Labour adequately enforces the labour laws in 
state-owned enterprises, enforcement in family-owned enterprises and in the private sector, is 
lax. Many child labourers in the informal sector are abused and overworked by their employers. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Most union members, about 27 percent of the workforce, are 
employed by state-owned enterprises. All 23 trade unions are required to belong to the Egyptian 
Trade Union Federation. The ILO has stated that this rule infringes on freedom of association. 
Collective bargaining is not adequately protected by law and is limited because the government 
sets wages, benefits and job classifications in the public sector. The law states that any clause in 
a collective agreement that Jeopardises the economic security of the country is invalid. The gov- 
ernment considers strikes a form of public disturbance and therefore illegal but an increasing 
number occurred during 1999, mainly over issues of wage cuts and dismissals and mainly in the 
public sector. 



ri mami^r "manisotion / Membership: 

PI I Union of Educotion ond Scientific Research [GTUESR] / 1 50,000 
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State of Eritrea • 

SEE FOOTNOTE 


Population: 3,984,723 






Population < 1 5; 


43% 


% GNP spent on education: 


N/A 


Illiteracy: 


70% 


Ufe expectancy at birth: 


51 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


4% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


4.9m/3.7f 


Net enrolment first level: 


32%m/29%f 


% 1 995 cohart reaching grade 5: 


73%m/67%f 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


24%m/17%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


90 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


44 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 



Child Risk Meosure: 74 [reg. ov. 61] 

Rotification of I LO Conventions: (m) ( 0 ) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: The internal displacement of large numbers of the civilian population during 
protracted fighting with Ethiopia in 1999 produced an acute humanitarian crisis and seriously cur- 
tailed Eritrean children's right to education. Notional education is free and compulsory to grade 7. Due 
to a shortage of schools and teachers, and the nomadic nature of many communities, 40 percent of 
the country's children are unable to attend school. Where teachers are available English is now wide- 
ly taught from age 11 .This policy was introduced with a view to reducing inter-ethnic tensions between 
Eritrea's nine main ethnic groups. The government sponsors education programmes to discourage 
female genital mutilation, which is a widely accepted practice. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government does not restrict academic freedom at the University of 
Asmara which has over 3,000 students. 

CHILD LABOUR: The legal minimum age for employment is 18 years, although apprentices may be 
hired at age 16. Secondary school students are required to participate in a summer work programme, 
for which they are paid. While the Ministry of Labour and Human Welfare is responsible for enforce- 
ment of laws relating to employment of children, there is no inspection system in place to monitor 
compliance. Rural children who do not attend classes often work on their family farms. The ILO states 
that over 38 percent of children between the ages of 10 years and 14 years are in the workforce. During 
the 1999 war with Ethiopia there were reliable reports that police rounded up numbers of secondary 
school students for military service. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Since the 1st edition of the El Barometer in 1998, Eritrea has ratified seven 
fundamental ILO Conventions. There are restrictions on the right to strike and other basic trade union 
rights are not as yet in conformity with ILO standards. Tripartite discussions are taking place to review 
1991 labour laws, which include laws that exclude public servants and domestic staff and prevent their 
right to organise in trade unions. 



El member organisatiori/ Membership; 

Q ib' Association of Eritrea (TAE) / 7,500 



LfflttaaM-i 



FOOTNOTE: No population census has been taken in Eritrea for more than 30 
years. 
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Federal Democratic Republic of Ethiopia 



ETHIOPIA 

Population: 59,680,383 



Populotion < 1 5: 


47% 


% GNP spent on educotion: 


• 4 % 


llliterocy: 


58.7%tn/70.9%f 


Life expectoncy ot birth: 


43 


Pre-primory gross enrolment. 


1% 


School life expectoncy [yeors]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level; 


39%m/24%f 


% 1995 cohort reoching grode 5: 


51% 


Secondory gross enrolment: 


14%m/10%f 


Tertiory students per 100,000: 


74 


Primory pupil teocher rotio: 


43 


% govt, expenditure on educotion: 


13.7% 



Child Risk Measure: 85 [reg. av. 61] 

Ratification of I LO Conventions: 

EDUCATION RIGHTS: Education is free and compulsory for six years, until the age of 13, but there 
are insufficient schools or teachers to accommodate all of Ethiopia's school-age children. In 1 999, 303 
new schools were opened but in many places schools continue to operate shifts and have class sizes 
of 80-100 pupils. Nation-wide only 52 percent of boys and 31 percent of girls attend primary school. 
Forty percent leave school before they reach the 2nd grade. Only ten percent of boys and seven per- 
cent of girls go on to secondary school. The decentralisation of the education system continued in 
1999. The failure of provincial authorities to adequately prepare, plan or consult with teachers before 
introducing major changes was again a serious problem. In the Welayita speaking sections of the 
Southern Nations, Nationalities and Peoples' Region State, one of Ethiopia's nine ethnically-based 
administrative regions, local authorities decided to introduce new textbooks that would merge four 
languages. The decision to impose a new language of instruction in schools was done without con- 
sulting either teachers or the local communities. Student protests at the arrest of two teachers who 
criticised the new texts developed into widespread demonstrations in the city of Sodo in November 
1999. Special police units called in to suppress the demonstrations killed up to ten persons, injured 
hundreds and arrested nearly 1,000 others. Schools in the area remained closed for two months and 
about 100 teachers were transferred because of their opposition to the language imposition. In 1998, 
24,000 boys and 8,500 girls earned school-leaving certificates but there were places for only a small 
percentage of these graduates in institutions of higher learning, which are capable of enrolling a total 
of 44,000 students annually. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: Despite assurances that Addis Ababa University would not be affected by 
the recent conflict with Eritrea, the University dismissed nine Ethiopian academics of Eritrean origin. 
Political activity on campus is discouraged and self-censorship applies. 

CHILD LABOUR: Under the Labour Law, the minimum age for wage or salary employment is 14 years; 
children between the ages of 14 and 18 years are covered by special provisions. Children may not work 
Q re than seven hours per day; work between the hours of 10pm and 6am; work on public holidays 
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or rest days; or perform overtime work. The authorities make some effort to enforce these regulations 
within the formal industrial sector but child labour is a pervasive problem. Large numbers of children 
of all ages harvest crops in the countryside. A 1 999 study showed that child labourers working on com- 
mercial plantations are grossly exploited, and expected to work 12 hours a day. Involuntary servitude 
and slavery were officially abolished in 1942, but there are numerous anecdotal accounts of young 
people, especially girls, being sent by their families into involuntary servitude in Saudi Arabia and other 
Arabian Peninsula countries to work as house servants and nannies. The exploitation of children for 
sexual purposes occurs throughout the country. Girl prostitutes, as young as 11 years-of-age, are kept 
ignorant of the risks of HIV/AIDS. There are an estimated 150,000 street children in Addis Ababa and 
other urban areas, and their numbers are growing daily. The government's official position is that there 
is no child labour problem in Ethiopia. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The Constitution and the Labour Law provide most workers with the right to 
form and join trade unions and engage in collective bargaining. There has been systematic government 
supported interference in the Confederation of Ethiopian Trade Unions and its affiliated unions Leaders 
in any way critical of government policies have been removed from office by various means. In gener- 
al, public service employees, including teachers, are excluded from organising a union. The government 
continues to intimidate and restrict the activities of El affiliate, the Ethiopian Teachers Association (ETA). 
In August 1998, the government sealed the ETA executive offices, detained leaders and transferred the 
assets over to a puppet faction supportive of the government's educational policies. 

The 1st edition of the El Barometer reported that ETA President, Dr Taye Wolde-Semayat 
[Woldesmiate], had been in prison for over two years. In June 1999, Dr Wolde-Semayat was convicted 
on false charges of treasonous acts, including plotting violent insurrection and alleged involvement in 
an underground terrorist organisation. He was sentenced to 15 years imprisonment. His appeal had still 
not been heard by March 2001. Four co-defendants were given prison sentences ranging from eight 
to 13 years. Dr Wolde-Semayat has been determined to be a prisoner of conscience by Amnesty 
International. One of Dr Wolde-Semayat's co-defendants, Kebite Desita, died in March 1999 after three 
years of ill-treatment in prison, and the following month, Shimales Zewdie, ETA acting general secre- 
tary, died because his health had suffered so drastically during his 1998 imprisonment. An El Mission 
to Ethiopia in July 2000 was denied visas to enter the country and an El regional co-ordinator with a 
visa was detained at the airport and sent back to Accra on the first available flight. In December visas 
were again denied but were granted for a mission in March 2001. 

The 323rd report of the Committee on Freedom of Association adopted by the ILO Governing Body in 
November 2000 requested the Ethiopian Government "to take necessary measures to ensure that all 
the ETA members and leaders detained or charged are released and all charges withdrawn, and to 
ensure that in future workers are not subject to harassment or detention due to trade union member- 
ship activities". It further urged the government "to take necessary measures to ensure that the lead- 
ers and members of ETA who have been dismissed are reinstated in their jobs, if they so desire, with 
compensation for lost wages and benefits". And it reiterated an earlier 
El member organisation /Membership: request for an independent judicial enquiiy into the killing by the 

O m Teochefs' Association (ETA) / 1 20,000 police of ETA Assista nt Secretary Assefa Ma ru. 
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Gabonese Republic • Population: 1,225,853 



Populotion < 1 5: 


33% 


% GNP spent on educotion; 


N/A 


llliterocy: 


23%m/43.2W 


Life expectoncy ot birth; 


52 


Pre-primory gross enrolment; 


N/A 


School life expectoncy [yeors]; 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level; 


N/A 


% 1995 cohort reoching grode 5; 


58"/om/61%f 


Secondory gross enrolment; 


N/A 


Tertiory students per 100,000; 


649 


Primory pupil teocher rotio; 


51 


% govt, expenditure on educotion; 


N/A 



Child Risk Measure: 32 [reg. av. 61] 
Ratification of ILO Conventions; 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: The government has used oil revenue to build schools, to pay adequate teach- 
ers salaries, and to promote education, even in rural areas Schooling is officially compulsory in Gabon 
for all children between the ages of 6 and 16, though not all children in that age group are as yet 
able to attend school. There is concern about the problems facing the large community of children of 
African non-citizens. With few exceptions they have far less access to education and health care. 
Gabon has technical institutions and teachers colleges, as well as Libreville University which has over 
4,000 students. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government respects academic freedom. 

CHILD LABOUR: Children below the age of 16 may not work without the express consent of the 
Ministries of Labour, Education, and Public Health. These ministries rigorously enforce this law with 
respect to children, and there are few Gabonese under the age of 18 working In the formal sector. A 
significant number of children work in marketplaces or perform domestic duties. UNICEF and other con- 
cerned organisations have reported that government officials often privately use foreign child labour, 
mainly as domestic or agricultural help. These children do not go to school, have only limited means of 
acquiring medical attention and are often victims of exploitation by employers or foster families 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS I The Constitution places no restrictions on the right of association and 
recognises the right of workers to form unions. Public sector employees may unionise and theif 
right to strike is only limited if it could jeopardise public safety. Strikes are legal if they are held 
after an eight-day notice advising that outside arbitration has failed. The Labour Code provides 
for collective bargaining. In January 1999, the Minister of Education announced the indefinite 
closure of all public primary and secondary schools, following a strike by some public school 

teachers and most university students. However, all 

El member orgonisation/MenibeRhip: affected schools reopened within a month, following 

O Enseignonts de I'Educotion Notjonole [SENA] / 1.540 the resolution of the strike. 
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THE GAMBIA 42 

Republic of The Gambia • Population: 1,384,625 




Population < 1 5 [2000]: 43.8% 


% GNP spent on education [2000]: 


5% 


Illiteracy: 53.3%m/73.4%f 


Life expectancy at birth [2000]: 


58.3m/60f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment [2000]: 1 7% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 72%m/57%f 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


78%m/83%f 


Secondary gross enrolment: 30%m/l 9%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


148 


Primary pupil teacher ratio [2000]: 33 


% govt, expenditure on education [2000]: 


23.9% 



Child Risk Measure: 35 [reg. av. 61] 
Ratification of I LO Conventions: 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Compulsory primary education between ages seven and 15 is a goal rather 
than a reality. Only about 52 percent of the eligible age group are enrolled in primary schools. To 
encourage attendance the government has implemented a 1998 decision to end fees for the first six 
years of schooling. About 40 percent of children enrolled in primary school and 33 percent at sec- 
ondary school are girls but the rates for girls are much lower in rural areas. Opportunity for a sec- 
ondary school education in The Gambia is very limited for both boys and girls, even in urban areas. 
The government supports health education programmes to eradicate female genital mutilation 
[FGMj. The President described FGM as part of the country's culture which has been practised for 
many years and thus the need to educate the general public about the health hazards. He also crit- 
icised individuals who have exploited the FGM campaign by misappropriating funds from sympa- 
thetic donor agencies. 



ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The university extension programme was upgraded to full university status 
in 1998. There are no reports the government curtails its independence. 



CHILD LABOUR: The statutory minimum age for employment is 18 years, but enforcement inspec- 
tions rarely take place. Child labour protection does not extend to youth performing customary chores 
on family farms or engaged in petty trading. Many children work in markets and in street trading. The 
ILO's estimate for 2000 is that a third of children in the 10-14 age group are working. The tourist 
industry has created a demand for child prostitution. This worst form of child labour is not tolerated 
by the government and is prosecuted vigorously. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The Labour Act of 1990 specifically prohibits civil service employees from 
forming unions or striking. The Gambia Teachers' Union has built up its influence in the country and 

undertaken training activities. 

El member organisation / Membership: 

Q Q Teachers' Union [6TU] / 3,452 
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GHANA 




Republic of Ghana • Population: 18,887,626 



Population < 1 5: 


42% 


% GNP spent on education: 


4.2% 


Illiteracy; 


22.5%m/41.6%f 


Life expectancy at birth: 


60 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


N/A 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment; 


N/A 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


N/A 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


29 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


19.9% 



Child RiskMeosure: 36 [reg. av. 61] 
Ratification of ILO Conventions: 



EDUCATION RIGHTS I Six years of primary education and three years of junior secondary education 
are free and compulsory in Ghana. Although most children have access to schooling the associated 
costs make it too expensive for the poorest families. Some districts provide early childhood education 
with parents contributing to the costs. NGOs have made some progress in educating the rural popu- 
lation to abandon female genital mutilation. The government actively campaigns for girls' education. 
In 1999, girls represented nearly fifty percent of enrolments up to the 6th grade. Women represent 25 
percent of enrolments at the country's four state universities and the number is increasing. In August 
1999, students demonstrated against increased university fees and police caused a number of injuries 
when they used tear gas and water cannons to disperse the protesters. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government respects academic freedom. 

CHILD LABOUR: Fifteen is the minimum age for employment, and labour legislation prohibits night 
work and certain types of hazardous labour for those under 18 years of age. In practice child employ- 
ment is widespread, and young children of school age often perform menial tasks during the day in 
the market or collect fares on local buses. An ILO survey showed that 75 percent of children between 
ages 5 and 14 work within the context of a family enterprise. The government has ratified Convention 
182 and new legislation is in place to provide not only additional child labour protection but also to 
considerably increase the penalties for violations. The amended Criminal Code is especially concerned 
with protecting children against sexual exploitation. Trokosi, a traditional practice found among the 
Ewe ethnic group, in which a young girl, usually under the age of 10, is made a slave to a fetish shrine 
and becomes the sexual and servant property of the fetish priest has been explicitly prohibited by 
amendments to the Criminal Code. By 2000 some 2,190 Trokosi slaves had been released and retrained. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The right of association is restricted, as the Trade Union Ordinance confers 
O ad powers on the government to refuse to register a trade union. In practice, this has not happened. 

ERJC 
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The law recognises the right to strike, but because of the complicated system for settling disputes, 
there have been no legal strikes since independence. The Industrial Relations Act provides a framework 
for collective bargaining. A draft labour law designed to reconcile contradictory and outdated labour 
laws and conform to ILO standards was presented to Parliament in 2000. The Ghana Trade Union Centre 
[GTUC] participated in the review of the laws. TEWU is a member of the GTUC but El's other affiliate, 
GNAT is not. 



El member organisation/ Membership; 

. Khnnn National Association of Teachers [GNAT] / 1 25,000 
j^^^-rs' and Educntionol Workers' Union [TEWU] / 32,000 
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Ol ^ 




Republic of Guinea • Population: 


7,538,953 


PopuloHon < 1 5: 


43% 


% GNP spent on educotion: 


1.9% 


lllilerocy: 


48%m/76.r/.f 


Life expectoncy ot birth: 


47 


Pre-primory gross enrolment: 


3% 


School life expectoncy [yeors]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


50%ni/33%f 


% 1995 cohort reoching grode 5: 


54% 


Secondory gross enrolment: 


20%m/7%f 


Tertiory students per 100,000: 


112 


Primory pupil teocher rotio: 


49 


% govt, expenditure on educotion: 


25.6% 



Child Risk Meosure: 69 [reg. av. 61] 

Rotificatlon of ILO Conventions: ^ (0) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Education is free and officially compulsory for all children between the ages 
of seven and 13. The government allocates a significant percentage of its national operating budget 
on education but it is insufficient to meet the needs of its children. Approximately 50 percent of all 
eligible students are enrolled in primary school. The numbers obtaining a secondary education, espe- 
cially girls, is very small! A module on managing children with learning difficulties is now part of the 
official teacher-training curriculum and 6,000 student teachers will have been exposed to the module 
by 2001. Guinea has two universities, and 21 other institutions of higher education. On 11 March 1999, 
military troops entered the University of Kankan and detained 800 students following disturbances 
that began after a student was killed in a car collision. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The Ministry of National Education and Scientific Research influences fac- 
ulty hiring and tenure and has the final word on curriculum development. In general terms the uni- 
versity faculties are not subject to censorship. 



CHILD LABOUR: The minimum age for employment is officially 16 years. Apprentices, however, may 
start at 14 years. Workers and apprentices under the age of 18 are not permitted to work at night, or 
for more than 12 consecutive hours, nor on Sundays. The Labour Code also stipulates that the Minister 
of Labour and Social Affairs must maintain a list of occupations in which women and youth under the 
age of 18 cannot be employed. In practice enforcement by Ministry inspectors is limited to large firms 
in the formal sector of the economy. Prostitution employs girls as young as 14 years of age. The gov- 
ernment does not monitor or take action against this worst form of child labour. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The Constitution provides for the right of employees to form independent 
trade unions and prohibits discrimination based on union affiliation. The Labour Code grants salaried 
workers, including public sector civilian employees, the right to strike 10 days after their representative 
union makes known its intention to strike. El's affiliates, FSPE and SLECG, are independent unions. After 
a nation-wide public-school teachers' strike immobilised the education sector in April and August 1997 

r, . . . L L. the President granted an eight percent pay raise for ail 

El member organisation /Membership: ^ r 

. Cvniaife Wessionnste do I'Eikation [FSPE] / 15,250 employees, including teachers, who also received 

desEmeignantsetOiercheursdeGuInfe (SIECG) / 14,186 the right to claim seniority benefits for any past training. 
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GUINEA-BISSAU 46 

Republic of Guinea-Bissau • Population: 1,234,555 




Populotion < 1 5: 


42% 


% GNP spent on educotlon; 


N/A 


llliterocy: 


44.5%m/83.4%f 


Ufe expectoncy ot birth; 


45 


Pre-primory gross enrolment; 


N/A 


School life expectoncy [yeors]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level; 


N/A 


% 1995 cohort reoching grode 5; 


N/A 


Secondory gross enrolment; 


N/A 


Tertiory students per 100,000: 


N/A 


Primory pupil teocher rotio; 


N/A 


% govt, expenditure on educotlon: 


N/A 



Child Risk Meosure: 80 [reg. ov. 61] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: © 0'ffl) @ 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: During the last twenty years the state has sought, within its limited 
resources, to improve adult literacy and provide primary education for children between the ages 
of seven and 13. The education system is hampered by a lack of facilities and trained teachers. It 
was not helped by a civil war that closed schools and research institutions between July 1998 
and March 1999. Rural women are traditionally responsible for most of the work on subsistence 
farms, and from an early age, and few have any access to education. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: Guinea-Bissau does not have a university. 




CHILD LABOUR : The law established a minimum age of 14 for general factory labour and 18 
years for heavy or dangerous labour, including all labour in mines. In the Informal sector, chil- 
dren often work as street traders, and those in rural communities do domestic and fieldwork 
without pay. The Government does not attempt to discourage these traditional practices. 
Amnesty International reported that very young children fought on both sides during the recent 
civil war. 
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TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The Constitution provides all civilian workers with the freedom to 
form and join trade unions. The only legal restriction on strike activity is the requirement for 
prior notice. The Constitution does not provide or protect the right to bargain collectively, and 
genuine collective bargaining does not occur. The failure to pay salaries regularly and salary 
arrears remains a problem and of concern to El affiliate, SINAPROF. 



C 

46 



El member organisotion / Membership: 

Q )to Nocionol dos Professores [SINAPROF] / 1,590 
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KENYA 




Republic of Kenya 


• Population: 28,808,658 



Population < 1 5: 43% 


%GNP spent on education: 


6.5% 


Illiteracy: 13.1%m/27.9%f 


Ufe expectancy at birth: 


52 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 35% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: N/A 


% 1 995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment: 26%m/22%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


N/A 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 30 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


16.7% 


Child Risk Measure: 46 [reg. av. 61] 
Ratification of ILO Conventions; 





EDUCATION RIGHTS: The system of free education in the early years of Kenya's independence has 
given way to a 'cost-sharing' education system in which students pay tuition and other costs. These 
are a heavy burden on most families. While there is compulsory schooling for all up to grade 12, 
there is a very high dropout rate in part because of the financial costs. Moreover, the shortage of 
schools obviates the legally required universal schooling. It was estimated that in 1999 some four 
million children between six and 14 years of age were not in school. The number of boys and girls 
in school is roughly equal at the primary level, and then becomes increasingly disproportionate until 
men outnumber women almost two to one in higher education. Mob violence is a problem in Kenya 
and spilled over to the education sector in 1999 when a group of 100 students at the Sang'alo 
Institute of Science and Technology beat and killed the Institute's principal, whom the students 
accused of mismanagement. Human Rights Watch reported on the excessive use of corporal pun- 
^ ishment and other abuses of students by some Kenyan teachers. According to 1999 local press 
reports teachers at Mobamba Secondary School in Kisii so severely beat a student that the boy died 
of internal injuries. There have been repeated reports of children, mostly in rural areas, being molest- 
ed or raped by schoolteachers. The subject is of major concern to the Kenyan teachers' unions. Kenya 
has four universities and a number of specialised colleges, including the Kenya Conservatoire of 
Music. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: Academic freedom is circumscribed. President Moi, as chancellor of all 
state universities, appoints the vice chancellors, who manage the institutions under the supervision 
of the Ministry of Education. A number of student activists have been expelled from universities in 
recent years because of political activities, and most have been refused readmission. University aca- 
demic staff are not permitted to form or join unions. Leaders of a group that tried to set up a union 
and applied to El for membership were dismissed from their posts and in some cases forced Into exile. 

CHILD LABOUR: Child labour remains a problem and there is increased reporting of forced child 
gj ' Tur. There are cases, mostly in rural areas, of children being loaned as workers to pay off debts. 
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KENYA 



tCEWYA 




The ILO's child labour projection for 2000 states that 1,647,000 children between the ages 10 and 14 
are in the workforce. The employment in industry of children under the age of 16 is illegal but the 
Employment Act applies neither to the agricultural sector, where about 70 percent. of the labour 
force is employed, nor to children serving as apprentices under the terms of the Industrial Training 
Act. Children often work as domestic servants in private homes or in family businesses. In commer- 
cial agriculture, children usually assist parents. Child prostitution is a major problem in -Nairobi. and 
Mombasa where it is connected with the tourist trade. Some male and female child prostitutes are 
as young as eight years of age. It was estimated that in 1997 over 10 percent of the adult popula- 
tion of Kenya were infected with the HIV/AIDS virus. Deaths from AIDS have created many orphans. 
The government estimates that Nairobi's 50,000 street children are increasing by 10 percent per year. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS; Except for central government civil servants, university academic staff, 
doctors and dentists, all workers are free to join unions of their choice. Teachers, as well as other civil 
servants, may strike provided they give 28 days notice. 'During this 28-day period, the Minister of 
Labour may mediate, nominate an arbitrator, or refer the matter to the Industrial Court, for binding 
arbitration. Once a dispute is so disposed off any subsequent strike action is illegal. The major nation- 
al federation is the Central Organisation of Trade Unions. The Kenya National Union of Teachers 
[KNUT|, which represents one-third of unionised workers, is not a member. The government's failure 
to implement the second phase of a promised teacher pay raise in 1998 resulted in strike action by 
KNUT. The government declared the strike illegal. Security forces dispersed meetings of striking 
teachers, arrested many teachers and KNUT officials, and closed the union's offices. The strike ended 
after 15 days with the government refusing to renegotiate. It was later reported that The IMF had 
told the government that it would not approve a new loan facility to allow it to pay the second 
phase of the teachers' salary agreement. Relations between teachers and the government continue 
to fester. Anticipated layoffs in the civil service are expected to add further fuel to simmering labour 
disaffection. The government has informed the ILO that an in-depth .reform of labour legislation is 
under consideration, and it has asked the ILO for technical assistance. 
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El member organisation / Membership; 

• Kenyo Notional Union of Teochers [KNUT| / 1 58,61 9 

Union of Domestic, Hotels, Educational Institutions Hospitals and Allied Workers [KUDHEIHA] / )0,00D 




49 LESOTHO 

Kingdom of Lesotho • Population: 2,128,950 



Population < 15; 


40% 


% GNP spent on education: 


8.4% 


Illiteracy: 


29.6%m/7.4%f 


Life expectancy at birth: 


56 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


School life expectancy [years]: 


8.9m/10.4f 


Net enrolment first level: 


64%m/76%f 


% 1 995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


55%m/71%f 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


25%m/36%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


234 


Primary pupil teacher ratio; 


47 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 




Child Risk Measure: 46 [reg. qv. 61] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: (0) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Christian missions, under the direction of the Minister of Education, 
operate most schools. Education is not compulsory. Some 25 percent of primary-age children 
do not attend school, particularly in rural areas. In many cases families cannot afford the costs 
associated with school attendance such as the purchase of uniforms, books and materials. The 
Ministry of Education is phasing in free education, beginning with the 1st grade in 2000. The 
problem of school non-attendance affects boys disproportionately more than girls. Lesotho’s 
female illiteracy rates [7.4 percent. age 15 and over and only 1.8 percent in the 15-24 age 
group] is the lowest in Africa and one of the lowest for any developing country. The National 
Teacher-Training College has been granted autonomy and renamed the Lesotho College of 
Education. 



ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government respects academic freedom at the country's only 
university. 



CHILD LABOUR; The legal minimum age for employment in commercial or industrial enterpris- 
es is 14. There are prohibitions against the employment of minors in commercial, industrial or 
non-family enterprises involving hazardous or dangerous working conditions, but enforcement 
is very lax. The rigorous and occasionally dangerous working conditions for the country's young 
livestock herdboys are considered a rite of passage and a prerequisite to manhood within rural 
Basotho. culture. Herdboy activity is regarded as the main reason why a significant percentage of 
young adult males are illiterate. The spread of the HIV/AIDS virus has contributed to a rise in child 
homelessness and abandonment, creating a growing nuniber of street children. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS; Civil servants are banned from forming or joining trade unions although 

this breaches Lesotho's Constitution. Teachers' terms and conditions of 
El member organisaiion/MembeRhip: employment are standardised. Teachers do not have the right to strike 

^ iodntion of TendieisltAT]/ 4,000 as the government has designated teaching an essential service. 
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LIBERIA ^ 

Republic of Liberia • Population: 2,923,725 




Population < 1 5: 


43% 


% GNP spent on education; 


N/A 


Illiteracy: 


35.8%m/70.7%f 


Ufe expectancy at birth; 


47 


Pre-primary gross enrolment; 


N/A 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level; 


N/A 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5; 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


N/A 


Primary pupil teacher ratio; 


N/A 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 



Child Risk Measure: 74 [reg. qv. 61] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions; 0 00{g)0(00)0)(g) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Liberia is a very poor country that has not recovered from the ravages of 
civil war, which lasted seven years, a period when most schools were closed and the care of chil- 
dren widely neglected - a generation grew-up experiencing little more than violence, hunger and 
homelessness. Since the official end to the war in 1997, the government has failed to provide 
any information or statistics on education or the status of children to UNESCO, UNICEF, the ILO 
or any other agency. The University of Liberia has reopened but the private Cuttington University 
College, situated some 200 kilometres from the capital, Monrovia, remains partially a "universi- 
ty- in-exile." 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: President Charles Taylor replaced the University of Liberia's president 
with a member of the ruling party in 1999. Government informers operate on campus and self- 
censorship may apply. 



CHILD LABOUR : Some 50,000 children were killed during the civil war and many were wound- 
ed, orphaned and abandoned. Nearly all children witnessed atrocities and some committed atroc- 
ities themselves. The UN estimates that between 15,000 and 20,000 children, some as young as 
six years old, participated in the conflict. The number of street children in Monrovia and the 
number of abandoned children increases by the day. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Government interference in union activities was commonplace both 
before and during the civil war. The Constitution states that workers have the right to associate 
in trade unions but is silent on the right to strike. Public school teachers in several locations, 
including Monrovia, went on strike or 'go-slows' in 1999 to protest the government's failure to 

pay their salaries. 

El member organisation / Membership: 

• Uberia Nationol Educotional Woikers Union [UNEWU] / 1,453 
- Teachers' Association of Uberia [NTAL] / 5,000 
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Republic of Malawi • Population: 


10,000,416 


Population < 1 5: 


45% 


%GNP spent on education: 


5.4% 


Illiteracy: 


27.5%m/57.1%f 


Life expectancy at birth: 


39 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


100% 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


36%m/32%f 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


21%m/12%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


58 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


59 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 



Child Risk Measure: 55 [reg. av. 61] 
Ratification of I LO Conventions: 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Primary education in Malawi is free and universal, but it is not compul- 
sory. Less than 20 percent of children finish primary school, which runs from age six to 13. Girls 
drop out of school more frequently than boys do and, in the last year of primary school, only 
about 25 percent of students are girls. However, there have been significant gains in girls' edu- 
cation in recent years. Girls are now entering first grade in the same proportion as boys, and 39 
percent of the secondary school entrants are girls. The University of Malawi has five campuses 
scattered across the country. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government respects academic freedom. 



CHILD LABOUR: Several NGOs are working to reduce the problem of street children and child 
beggars by providing alternative care. The problem is aggravated by the increase in orphans 
whose parents died from AIDS related illnesses. By 2000 it was estimated 300,000 children had 
lost their mothers to the virus. The belief that children are likely to be HIV negative contributes 
to their sexual exploitation. A domestic NGO has reported that in urban areas it is not uncom- 
mon to find young girls working as domestic servants, receiving little or no wages and existing 
in a state of indentured servitude. There is significant child labour on tobacco and tea estates 
and subsistence farms. The ICFU, the lUF and the Malawi Congress of Trade Unions negotiated 
an agreement in 2000 with the International Tobacco Growers Association to eliminate child 
labour in the tobacco industry. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Workers, including teachers, have the legal right to form and join 
trade unions. Members of registered unions in 'essential services' have the right to strike after 
having carried out prescribed procedures. Essential services, however, are nowhere defined. The 
right to bargain collectively, although practised, is only implied and 

El member organisotion/ Membership: "ot expressly protected by law. All unions are affiliated to the Malawi 

O Jnion of Mole™ PUM)/ 13,875 Congress of Trade Unions. 
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Republic of Mali • Population: 10,429,124 





Population < 1 5: 


47% 


%GNP spent on education; 


2.2% 


Illiteracy; 


56%m/70.7%f 


Life, expectancy at birth; 


53 


Pre'primary gross enrolment: 


2% 


School life expectancy [years]; 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level; 


38%m/25%f 


% 1 995 cohort reaching grade 5; 


92%m/70%f 


Secondary gross enrolment; 


I7%m/8%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000; 


134 


Primary pupil teacher ratio; 


71 


% govt, expenditure on education; 


N/A 



Child Risk Measure: 64 [reg: av. 61] 

Ratification of. ILO Conventions: (0) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS \ Education is free and in* principle universal. While primary school is compul- 
sory up. to the sixth, grade, only 50 percent of children^ receive a basic education. Girls are particu- 
larly disadvantaged. A government plan of action for the period 1996-2000 was designed to reduce 
inequalities between men. and women in.such areas as.education., Although the programme was.not 
completed within the time-scale it continues to influence government policy. The Saudi Arabian 
Government funds a number of Koranic schools. Many students attend colleges and universities 
abroad, notably in France and* Senegal. In April 1999, security forces arrested about; 12 students 
attending ai meeting on the campus of the National University protesting at examination anomalies. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM V The government respects academic freedom. 



CHILD LABOURl Regulations which* control the work which may be undertaken by children are 
often ignored in practice, and the Labour Code has no effect on the vast number of children who 
work in rural areas, helping with family farms and herds,, and in the informal sector. Child labour 
predominates in the agricultural sector, and to a lesser degree in crafts and trades apprenticeship 
and cottage industries. Laws against unjust compensation, excessive hours, or capricious discharge 
do not protect these children. The government has taken steps to repatriate Malian children being 
sold into forced labour in Cote d'Ivoire by organised traffickers, and to put a stop to the practice. 



> 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The Constitution and' the Labour Code specifically provide for the 
freedom of workers to form or Join unions and protect freedom of association, and provide for 
the right to strike. Following the move to multiparty democracy multiple unions emerged, par- 
ticularly in the education sector. There have been allegations of considerable government inter- 
ference In union affairs and specifically in 
the elections for. leadership of the federa- 
El member organhotion/ Membership: ti°". UNTM. The Government is also believed 

to have funded the congress of a rival group. 
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O Nolionol de I'Educotion et de lo Culture UNTM [SNEC/UNTM] / 8,025 
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MAURITIUS 
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Republic of Mauritius • Population: 


1,182,212 


Population < 1 5: 


26% 


%GNP spent on education: 


4.6% 


Illiteracy: 


12.9%m/20.4%f 


Life expectancy at birth: 


67m/75f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment; 


104% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


15 


Net enrolment first level: 


98% 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


99% 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


63%m/66%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


632 


Primary pupil teacher ratio; 


20 


% gavt. expenditure on education: 


17.4% 



Child Risk Measure: 11 [reg. av. 61] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: (0) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Education is compulsory up to the age of 12. The government set 
itself the goal of increasing compulsory education to nine years of schooling from the year 
2000. The plan includes the authorisation and construction of 60 new schools. It is also gov- 
ernment policy that by 2000 every child of three years and above will have access to early 
childhood education. Six vocational schools were opened in January 1998 to train students 
who fail the primary education certificate. Although French, Creole and other languages are 
widely used, English is the official language of government and school instruction. Education 
has been free through the post-secondary level since 1988. The country's principal institution 
of higher education is the University of Mauritius. It has over 2,000 students. Other post sec- 
ondary institutions include a teacher training college and the Mauritius Institute of the Air, 
which broadcasts classes. The literacy rate on the isolated island of Rodrigues is much below 
the national average. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government respects academic freedom. 

CHILD LABOUR: The legal minimum age for employment of children is 15 years. However, 
children unable to attend secondary schools often seek apprenticeships in the trades. The 
Ministry of Labour carries out frequent inspections to enforce the minimum age for employ- 
ment. In an ILO report listing the percentage of economically active children aged between 10 
and 14 in 28 African countries, Mauritius had by far the lowest level with just three percent. 
There are credible reports of the trafficking of Madagascan children for prostitution. Child 
labour is common on Rodrigues (population 37,000), an isolated community, some 580 kilo- 
metres Northeast of the main island. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The Constitution explicitly protects the right of workers to associ- 
© .in trade unions, and there is an active trade union movement. Wage setting by the gov- 
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eminent in the state sector undermines free collective bargaining. Legal strikes are made vir- 
tually impossible by lengthy pre-strike procedures and binding arbitration. Furthermore, the 
Industrial Relation Act permits the Prime Minister to declare any strike illegal if, in his opin- 
ion, it 'imperils the economy.' El affiliate, the Government Teachers' Union [GTU] continued to 
report harassment by the Ministry of Education over the issue of time-off for trade union 
activities. In 1999, the Minister of Education announced that he was going to make salary 
deductions as from 1 March for absences linked to trade union activities. 
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EJ member organisation / Membership; 

^ jment Teachers' Union [GUT] / 4,398 
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MOROCCO 



oi jm ^ 


Kingdom 


of Morocco • Population: 29,661,636 

SEE FOOTNOTE 1 


Population < 1 5: 


35% 


%GNP Spent on education; 


5.3% * 


Illiteracy; 


40.5%m/67,l%f 


Life expectancy at birth; 


67 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


92%m/44%f 


School life expectancy [years]; 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level; 


83%m/65%f 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5; 


75% 


Secondary gross enrolment; 


44%m/34%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000; 


1,167 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


28 


% govt, expenditure on education; 


24.9%* 



* Ministry of Educotion only 



Child Risk Measure: 21 [reg. av. 61] see footnote 2 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: (0) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Schooling is compulsory for children between the age of seven and 13. 
Girls are much less likely to be sent to school than are boys, especially in rural areas. Women who 
do earn secondary school diplomas, however, have equal access to university education. The gov- 
ernment funds the teaching of Islam in public schools. Education reforms stress the use of Arabic 
in secondary schools. Science and technical courses at university level are taught in French. There 
are six universities with a combined enrolment of 100,000 and another 200,000 students are 
enrolled in other institutions of higher education. A royal edict five years ago authorising the 
teaching of Amazigh languages in schools has not yet been implemented. Some 60 percent of 
the population claim Amazigh heritage. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: Government informers monitor activities on university campuses. The 
Ministry of the Interior approves university rectors. Open debate on the monarchy. Western 
Sahara and Islam are prohibited topics. 

CHILD LABOUR: The law prohibits the employment or apprenticeship of any child under 1 2 years 
of age. Special regulations cover the employment of children between the ages of 12 and 16 
years. Abuse of the child labour laws is common. In practice, children are often apprenticed 
before age 12, particularly in the handicraft industry. The use of minors is common in the rug- 
making industry and also exists to some extent in the textile and leather goods industries. 
Children are also employed informally as domestics and usually receive little or no wage. The 
practice of adoptive servitude, in which families adopt young girls who serve as domestic ser- 
vants, is socially accepted, and the government does not regulate it. Physical abuse in such cases 
is widespread. Teenage prostitution in urban centres has been estimated in the tens of thousands. 
There are a number of NGOs working to reduce exploitation of street children, help rehabilitate 
drug-addicted children, and provide shelter and food. El affiliate, SNE-CDT, has begun a cam- 
Q in against child labour. 
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MOROCCO 



MOROCCO 
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TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Although workers are free to establish and join trade unions, the 
unions themselves are not completely free of government interference. The International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICRU) reports that employers collude with the police, who 
often use violence against striking workers. A draft labour code adopted in 1999 brought the law 
more into line with ILO conventions in respect to anti-labour discrimination and protection 
against acts of Interference by employers' organisations. Provisions on collective bargaining, 
however, only apply to the private sector. 



FOOTNOTE 1: Morocco claims and administers Western Sahara [formerly Spanish Sahara, population 244,943} but sover- 
eignty remains unresolved. A referendum on the issue may take place in 2002. 



FOOTNOTE 2: Life expectancy in Western Sahara is 50. The illiteracy rate for the region is not available. The standard of liv- 
ing is substantially below the Moroccan level, including education. 



El member organisation / Membership; 

O Tit Notionol de I'Enseignement - Conf6d6ration OSmocrotique du Travail [SNET Dl] / 45,000 
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MOZAMBIQUE 



01 ^ 


Republic of Mozambique • Population: 


19J24.334 


Population < 1 5: 


43% 


% GNP spent on education: 


N/A 


Illiteracy: 


42.6%m/74%f 


Life expectancy at birth: 


45 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


45%m/34%f 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


52%m/39%f 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


7%m/5%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


40 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


58 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 



Child Risk Measure: 63 [reg. ov. 61] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: (g)@(^(^(0(^^(g)(g) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: The World Bank rated Mozambique the second poorest country in the 
world in 1994. In 1999, Mozambique was assisted when the World Bank and IMF approved 
$US3.7 billion in relief from external creditors. The savings are to be used to increase education 
and health provisions. More than one thousand new primary schools were opened throughout 
the country in 1999. The government's commitment to provide all children with access to 
schooling received a major set-back in early 2000, when the worst floods in over 50 years, left 
at least a million homeless and destroyed a large number of school buildings in parts of the 
country. Before the civil war virtually wrecked the education system and infrastructure, consid- 
erable progress was made in introducing children to basic schooling, and adults to literacy pro- 
grammes. Rebuilding the education system in the last eight years to an acceptable standard 
required more resources than Mozambique had available. The 1997 census revealed sixty per- 
cent of the population over age 1 5 as illiterate in any language, and that 70 percent of the pop- 
ulation over five years of age neither spoke or understood the official language, Portuguese. 
Education policy now promotes Mozambican languages as languages of instruction in the class- 
room. The expansion of primary and secondary education remains hampered by lack of facili- 
ties and materials and the limited number of trained teachers. UNESCO reports that 25 percent 
of teachers have no formal education, and over 50 percent have only six years of primary edu- 
cation and one year's training. Primary education is not yet compulsory, although the Education 
for All (EFA) report noted that Mozambique hoped to achieve a 70 percent first grade admis- 
sion rate in 2000. In rural areas, where over 80 percent of the population live, and where women 
are engaged mainly in subsistence farming and child rearing, traditionally, there has been little 
or no opportunity for schooling. Although current policy aims to address this problem, very few 
girls have any access to education above the early primary grades. Countrywide, only a small 
number of children are able to continue to secondary studies. There are only 82 public second- 
ary schools in the entire country. There are credible reports of corruption in the education sys- 
tem. In some cases children, or their parents, are obliged to bribe teachers for pass grades. Other 
reports claim that girls have exchanged, or were forced to exchange, sex with teachers in return 
oassing grades. There are three public institutions of higher learning, including Eduardo 
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MOZAMBIQUE 
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Mondlane University, in Maputo, and four private universities, including an Islamic university 
which started in 2000. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government respects academic freedom. 

CHILD LABOUR: In the formal economy, the minimum working age is 18 years. Children between 
the ages of 15 and 18 may work with the permission of their parents and the Ministry of 
Education. Children younger than 15 are not permitted to work. Because of high adult unem- 
ployment few children are employed in regular wage positions. However, children, including 
those under age 15, commonly work on family farms or in the urban informal sector. The law 
does not specifically prohibit forced and bonded labour by children and such practices are known 
to occur in rural areas where children are sometimes used as labour to settle economic accounts. 
There are credible reports of trafficking in women and children to South Africa. There are an esti- 
mated three thousand street children in Maputo. The authorities are active in combating child 
prostitution. A number of NGOs sponsor food, shelter and education programmes for orphans 
and abandoned children. In May 1999, an Africa-wide conference was held in Maputo to con- 
sider the reintegration of child soldiers into civil society. The 'Maputo Declaration' called for an 
end to the use of children as soldiers. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The Constitution provides that all workers are free to join a trade 
union, but civil servants are not permitted to take strike action. The law protects the right of 
workers to organise and engage in collective bargaining. 
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iber organisation / Membership; 

“nizajQo Nadonal dos Professores [ONP] / 5,313 
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NAMIBIA 







Republic of Namibia • Population: 


1,648.270 


Population < 1 5: 


43% 


% GNP spent on education: 


9.3% 


iliiterocy: 


18.7%m/21.2%f 


Ufe expectancy at birth: 


52 


Pre-primary gross enrolment; 


11% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


12.9 


Net enrolment first level: 


88% 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


86% 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


56%m/66%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


735 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


N/A 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


25.6% 



Child Risk Measure: 42 [reg. av. 61] 

Rotificotion of ILO Conventions: (g)@@(g)0)(g)0)(g)(^ 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: The Constitution provides for seven years of compulsory education but the gov- 
ernment has not been able to provide schools within reach of all children. Payment of school fund con- 
tributions are requested but not insisted on when parents genuinely can not afford them. The govern- 
ment's stated objective was to enrol 94 percent of children between six and 1 5 years in school by 2000 
and increase the number of schools to 1500. The formal education system consists of seven years pri- 
mary. three years junior secondary, and two years senior secondary. Although there are some regional 
variations generally there is gender equity at primary school. Refugees and asylum seekers are restrict- 
ed as to movement and are confined mainly to a camp at Osire. Their children may only attend schools 
established at the camp, and may not enrol at the University of Namibia. Steps have been taken to 
improve access to schooling for the Indigenous San people. A programme for San children initiated by 
a local NGO, in receipt of foreign funding, has been taken over by the Ministry of Education. The coun- 
try has four colleges of education. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government respects academic freedom. 

CHILD LABOUR: Under the 1992 Labour Act, the minimum age for employment is 14 years, with high- 
er age requirements for certain sectors such as mining, construction, and night work. Ministry of Labour 
inspectors generally enforce minimum age regulations, but children below the age of 14 often work on 
family farms. There are reports that children are employed on private commercial farms and as domes- 
tic servants where they are subject to such overbearing control by their employers that it may be akin 
to forced or bonded labour. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS I The Constitution provides for freedom of association, including freedom to 
form and join trade unions. The 1992 Labour Act extended that right to civil servants. Under the Act, 
strike action can only be used once conciliation procedures have been exhausted, and then only in dis- 
putes involving specific worker interests, such as pay raises. The Act provides employees with the right 
to bargain individually or collectively. A new trade union organisation, the Namibia Federation of Trade 

Unions, was formed in 1998 and includes teachers. It is more critical 

Cl — ‘•^-—ijsation/ Membership; the government than the National Union of Namibian Workers, 

■ol Teachers' Union [NAKTU] / 12,500 which has historical ties with SWAPO, the party of government. 
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Republic of Niger • Population: 9,962,242 




Population < 15: 


48% 


% GNP spent on education: 


N/A 


illiteracy: 


78.2"/om/92.nf 


Life expectancy at birth: 


49 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


1% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


30"/om/19%f 


% 1 995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


73% 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


9%m/5"/of 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


N/A 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


42 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 



Child Risk Measure: 80 [reg. av. 61] 

Rotificotion of ILO Conventions: (Q @ (0) 0) 0) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Schooling in Niger is free and compulsory between the ages of seven and 
15. Because of a shortage of teachers and the wide dispersion of the population, only about 32 
percent of children of primary school age attend school, and about 60 percent of those who fin- 
ish primary school are boys. The majority of young girls are kept at home to work and rarely 
attend school for more than a few years, resulting in an adult female literacy rate of seven per- 
cent, as against 18 percent for males. Higher education is available at the University of Niamey 
and at the Islamic University of Niger, in the city of Say. The combined tertiary enrolment is about 
4,500. In 1999, as they had done the previous year, university and secondary school students 
protested the non-payment of scholarships and allowances. In November, hundreds of universi- 
ty students holding a sit-in on a major thoroughfare in Niamey were dispersed by tear gas, and 
at least twenty were injured. The students had not received scholarship payments for two years. 
In May, secondary school students demonstrated to demand unpaid allowances. 



ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government respects academic freedom. 



CHILD LABOUR: Child labour in non-industrial enterprises is permitted by law under certain 
conditions. Children under the age of 14 must obtain special authorisation to work, and those 
14 to 18 years are subject to limitation on hours and types of employment (no industrial work) 
so that schooling may continue. Child labour is practically non-existent in the formal sector, 
although children work in the unregulated agricultural, commercial, and artisan sectors. Rural 
children regularly work with their families from a very early age. Some children are kept out of 
schools to guide a blind relative on begging rounds; others are sometimes employed by Koranic 
teachers to beg in the streets. There are credible reports of underage girls being drawn into pros- 
titution. sometimes with the complicity of their families. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The Constitution provides formal recognition of workers' longstand- 
Q ing right to establish and join trade unions. The National Union of Nigerien Workers and the affil- 
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iated National Union of Nigerien Teachers [SNEN] profess political autonomy. In private and 
state-owned enterprises, unions widely use their right to bargain collectively. Collective bargain- 
ing also exists in the public sector. However, since most organised workers, including teachers, 
are government employees, the government is actually involved in most bargaining agreements. 
The Constitution 'provides the right to strike but public workers must maintain a minimum level 
of service during a strike. Public sector strikes continued in 1999 because of salary arrears. El 
affiliate, SNEN, boycotted classes when the new school term started in January because their 
members has not been paid for October-November 1998. Public service unions went on a two- 
day strike in March 1999 in protest at conditions of service that had been imposed through a 
World Bank/IMF adjustment programme. In October, teachers, who had not been paid since April 
and May, went on an indefinite strike. Some relief was provided following the November elec- 
tions, when several foreign governments stepped-in to pay part of the public sector wage bill. 




El member organisation / Membership; 

• Syndiart Notional des Enseignants du Niger [SNEN] / 14,500 

‘ nal des Agents de la Jeunesse, de lo Culture et des Sports [SYNAJECS] / 410 
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Federal Republic of Nigeria • Population: 113,828,587 




Population < 1 5: 


44.8% 


% GNP spent on education; 


N/A 


Illiteracy: 


31.2%m/49.3W 


Life expectancy at birth; 


50 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


School life expectancy [years]; 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level; 


N/A 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5; 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment; 


36%m/30%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


N/A 


Primary pupil teacher ratio; 


37 


% govt, expenditure on education; 


N/A 



Child Risk Measure: 59 [reg. av. 61] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: @ ( 0 ) ( 0 ) 0 ) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: President Olusegun Obasanjo's democratically elected government 
announced education issues to be a high priority on its reform agenda. The Constitution equiv- 
ocates on the subject of compulsory education, which should be nine years, stating that when 
practical "the government will provide free, compulsory and universal primary education." The 
state has rarely achieved this goal, and never in the northern regions. Primary school enrolment 
in 1995 was 15,741,078 and 68.2 percent of girls and 70.6 percent of boys completed their pri- 
mary education. In that year there were 41,531 primary schools and 437,619 teachers. Only 42 
percent of rural girls are enrolled in school compared with 72 percent of urban girls. In the north, 
Muslim communities favour boys over girls in deciding which children to enrol. In the south eco- 
nomic hardship affects many families' ability to send girls to school. Nigeria has 12,000 early 
childhood facilities catering for 28 percent of the target age group. During the oil-boom years, 
Nigeria concentrated on creating 31 universities to the detriment of developing basic primary 
education. On 20 August 1999, police reportedly killed six students and injured others when they 
fired into a group of demonstrating college students in Osogbo, Osun State. The students were 
protesting the non-payment of teachers' wages, which forced the closure or four universities. On 
13 January 2000, police arrested 22 students who were protesting against tuition increases at 
Obafemi Awalowo University, in particular, and expressing dissatisfaction with decaying condi- 
tions at the country's tertiary educational institutions. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM : The federal Minister of Education has sought to restore academic free- 
dom, which eroded under the military led administrations. President Obasanjo held direct talks 
with representatives of the universities, including students, to discuss educational reforms. 



CHILD LABOUR: Child labour is an increasing problem in Nigeria, and it is increasing in worst 
forms: the trafficking in children for the purposes of forced prostitution and forced labour. 
Government initiatives to stem the growing incidence of child employment have not been effec- 
Q tive. The 1974 Labour Decree prohibits employment of children under 15 years of age in com- 
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merce and industry, and restricts other child labour to home-based agricultural or domestic work. 
The law further stipulates that children many not be employed in agricultural or domestic work 
for more than eight hours per day. The decree allows the apprenticeship of youths at age 13 
under specific conditions. Studies indicate a declining school enrolment due to the deterioration 
of public schools and to increased economic pressures on families, forcing them to place children 
in the labour market. The use of children as hawkers, beggars and bus conductors is widespread 
in urban areas. There are credible reports of poor families selling their daughters into marriage 
as a means of supplementing their incomes. Human Rights Watch reports that child marriages 
are common especially in northern areas. There are serious health consequences, including pre- 
mature death, for girls subjected to early pregnancy or to intercourse prior to sexual maturity. 
Children are trafficked into Europe for illicit purposes and there was at least one documented 
case in 1999 of the trafficking in children to work as indentured servants in the USA. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS ! The civilian government has taken steps to improve trade union and 
workers’ rights. Teachers’ right to strike has been restored and for nine weeks, beginning 13 April 
1999, all primary and secondary schools nation-wide were shut down following prolonged strike 
action organised by El affiliate, the Nigeria Union of Teachers, in protest over non-payment of 
wages. Another weeklong strike by teachers ended in June after President Obasanjo released 
. about $US45 million for the payment of a newly established minimum wage. The government 
directed each state administration to establish its owns salary structure on the basis of its abili- 
ty to pay and with reference to the national minimum wage. This decision was made without 
consulting the civil service unions. 



£1 member organisiition/ Membership: 

O )f Teachers (Nl/n/ 350,000 
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Rwandese Republic • Population: 5,960,000 [approx.] 





Population < 15; 


43% 






%GNP spent on education: 


N/A 


Illiteracy: 30.3%m/46%f 






Life expectancy at birth: 


39m/41f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


N/A 






School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


N/A 






% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment; 


N/A 






Tertiary students per 100,000: 


N/A 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


N/A 






% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 


Child Risk Measure: 70 [reg. ov. 61] 
Ratification of ILO Conventions: 




0 


0 




0 0 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: New waves of population displacements involving some 600,000 citizens, a 
nagging extremist insurgency, and Rwandan involvement in wars in the neighbouring Congo, further 
hindered the recovery of this distressed country and the restoration of its education system. Most chil- 
dren who were separated from or lost parents during the genocide of 1994 and displacement of the 
population that followed have been either reunited with family members or placed in foster homes. 
Basic education is not free but the government waives fees for orphans. Public schools cannot accom- 
modate all children of primary school age and only 60 percent attend, at that level. Only four percent 
complete secondary school. Access to education, at any level, is negligible for the Indigenous 
Batwa/Twa peoples. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: In general terms academic freedom is respected at the Rwanda National 
University. 



CHILD LABOUR: UNICEF estimates that over 60,000 children age 18 or younger now head households 
in Rwanda. Over 3000 children await trial on genocide-related charges. During 1999, street children 
were rounded-up and taken to a camp to learn hygiene, civic education, the dangers of narcotics and 
how to avoid STD. Several hundred of these children were later returned to their families and hundreds 
more were enrolled in vocational training. Amnesty International reports that during 1999, the 
Rwandese Patriotic Army sent child soldiers to fight in the neighbouring Democratic Republic of 
Congo, some of whom had been forcibly recruited. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: In practice there is no functioning trade union movement, given the mas- 
sive disruptions caused by the 1994 genocide. Pre-conflict labour law technically remains in effect. The 
Constitution provides for the right to create professional associations and trade unions. Union mem- 
bership is open to all salaried workers, including public sector employees. The Constitution provides for 
„ . ... . ,. the right to strike, except for public service workers. Most 

El member organisation / Membership: ^ r r 

. Equipes Enseignante du Rwpndo [EER] / 5,200 union members are in the public sector, and the government 

lent Notional des Enseignonts du Primoire [SNEP] /15,047 is intimately involved in collective bargaining. 
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65 SAP TOME AND PRINCIPE 

Democratic Republic of Sao Tome and Principe 

Population: 154,878 

SEE FOOTNOTE 



Population < 1 5: 


N/A 




% GNP spent on education: 


N/A 


Illiteracy: 


35% [2000] 




Life expectancy at birth; 


64m/67f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment; 


20% [2000] 




School life expectancy [years]: 


7 


Net enrolment first level; 


79.7% [2000] 




% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5; 


90% [2000] 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


47% [2000] 




Tertiary students per 100,000: 


700 [2000] 


Primary pupil teacher ratio; 


38 [2000] 




% govt, expenditure on education; 


9% [2000] 


Ratification of ILO Conventions; 


(g) @ 


@ @ @ @ 0) 


@ 0) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Schooling is compulsory and free for four years for children over the age 
of six. There are several secondary schools on the islands, and there is also a technical college. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: There is no university in the Republic. 



CHILD LABOUR : The minimum age of employment is 18 years. The Ministry of Justice and Labour 
is responsible for enforcing the law and it is generally respected in the formal economy. In sub- 
sistence agriculture, on plantations, and in informal commerce, children do work, sometimes 
from an early age. Forced and bonded labour of children is prohibited and does not occur. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The Constitution provides for freedom of association, the right to 
strike and for workers to organise and bargain collectively. The small public sector work force 
make up the great majority of wage earners and are unionised. As the principal employer in the 
wage sector, the government is the key determinant of all labour issues, including wages. 



FOOTNOTE: Principe, where about five percent of the population lives, has had self-government since 1995. 



El member orgonisation/ Membership: 

■ "rofessores e Educodores de Sao Tom6 e Prfndpe [SIKPRESTEP] / 1,257 
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SENEGAL 

Republic of Senegal • Population: 10,051,930 




Population < 15: 


45% 


% GNP spent on education: 


3.7% 


Illiteracy: 


55.4%m/75.2%f 


Life expectancy at birth: 


52 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


n 


School life expectancy [years]: 


6 


Net enrolment first level; 


65%m/55%f 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5; 


89%m/85%f 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


20»/.m/12%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


297 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


56 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


31.32% 



Child Risk Measure: 38 [reg. av. 61] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: (i^ (Q) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Education in Senegal is, in theory, compulsory for all children 
between the ages of six and 12. The legal requirement is not enforced due to a shortage 
of schools and teachers. Within its limited means, the government continues to increase 
the number of classrooms and encourages more children, especially girls to enter and stay 
at school. However, not only are resources limited, according to the education unions, they 
are also badly used in some respects. For example, at least 6,000 teachers are employed in 
the central administration and in the monitoring of schools and colleges. At the same time 
unqualified people are recruited for teaching positions and given just a few weeks train- 
ing before being placed as volunteers in classrooms. A complaint was lodged with the ILO 
and UNESCO regarding this policy and the government was asked to modify the use of vol- 
unteers. They did not respond. In March and December 1999, the police forcibly dispersed 
university students demonstrating in favour of improved scholarships. 



ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The teachers' unions continue to seek change to the law relat- 
ing to the independence of the universities in so far as it allows for the intervention of 
state authorities on campus in certain circumstances. Meetings by students on the cam- 
puses of the University of Dakar and the University at St-Louis are banned formally, osten- 
sibly to prevent militant student groups from disrupting classes and studies. 



CHILD LABOUR: The Constitution bans child labour and the government enforces this ban 
in the formal sector. According to law, the minimum age for employment is 16 years for 
apprenticeships and 18 for all other types of work. However, in the traditional or informal 
sectors of the economy, the government does not enforce minimum age and other work- 
place regulations. Organised street begging by children who are Koranic students results in 
a significant interruption to their education. Many children work in their families' subsis- 
tence farming fields and do not attend school. 
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SENEOAL 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The Constitution and the Labour Code provide all workers with 
the right to freedom of association, and they are free to form or join unions. Both public 
and private sector unions must give at least one month’s notice of strike action. The law 
also provides unions with the right to organise and to bargain collectively and these rights 
are protected in practice. The small industrial component of the workforce is almost total- 
ly unionised. 



Q member organisation/Membership: 

• SyntficDt Notionti) de I'Enseignement Elfementoire [SNEEL] / 6,300 

• SyndicQt des Professews du S6n§gol [SYPROS] / 1,534 

• Syndicat Unique et Dfimocralique des Enseignanisdu S6n§gol [SUDES] / 10,271 

• Union Dfimoaotique des Enseignonts du S6n§gol [UDEN] / 8,000 
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SENEGAL 



flERRA LEONE 




SIERRA LEONE 



Republic of Sierra Leone • Population: 

SEE FOOTNOTE. 


5,296,651 




Population < 1 5: 


44.73% 


% GNP spent on education: 


N/A 


Illiteracy: 


52.5%m/80yof 


Life expectancy at birth: 


37 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


N/A 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


N/A 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


N/A 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 



Child Risk Measure: 95 [reg.av. 61] 

RotificDtion of ILO Conventions: ( 0 ) ( 0 ) ( 0 ) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Sierra Leone barely functions as a state. Terrorist insurgent forces con- 
trol or operate in some rural areas and continued to pose a threat to Freetown and other urban 
centres throughout 1999 and 2000. As a consequence the majority of Sierra Leone's children 
receive little or no formal education. There is a severe shortage of teachers and rebel terrorists 
looted and destroyed most of the country's schools. The government does not have the means 
to rebuild all the facilities required. The situation was not helped when, in July 1 999, senior offi- 
cials of the Ministry of Education were charged with embezzling $US500,000 which was marked 
to pay teachers salary arrears. More than a million citizens in 2000 were still either internally 
displaced or in refugee camps in neighbouring countries. The Sierra Leone Teachers Union 
[SLTU], with support from El member organisations, has organised provision of schooling in the 
Amputees Camp in Freetown and has provided some assistance to some schools with high num- 
bers of refugee children. It has also tried to maintain contact with teachers in the refugee 
camps outside of the country and to keep them informed of developments in the education sec- 
tor. The rebel factions looted, burned or used as quarters all institutions of higher learning 
I which were closed, as far as educational purposes, for much of 1999. The University, Fourahbay 

College, in Freetown, has a long tradition and became affiliated with Durham University in the 
United Kingdom in 1876. Political turmoil and the deteriorating economic situation has severe- 
ly affected the University's ability to function. 



ACADEMIC FREEDOM; The elected government generally respects academic freedom. 

CHILD LABOUR: Children routinely assist in family businesses, especially those of vendors and 
petty traders. In rural areas, children work seasonally on family subsistence farms. Few children 
are involved in the industrial sector. There have been reports that young children have been 
hired by foreign employers to work as domestics overseas at extremely low wages and in poor 
conditions. At the height of the civil conflict children fought on the government side and, usu- 
^ ally under duress, for the various rebel factions. Child soldiers, fighting for the rebels, were 
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untrained, undisciplined, unsupervised and as young as eight years of age. They committed 
many atrocities. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The Constitution provides that workers, including civil servants, have 
the right of association and the right to organise and bargain collectively. The Sierra Leone 
Teachers Union [SLTU], working with the Sierra Leone Trade Union Congress, has played a major 
role in organising civil society to insist on the restoration of the democratically elected gov- 
ernment. The SLTU also requested El and its member organisations to advocate internationally 
for a UN presence capable of enforcing peace. The SLTU took strike action in 2000 in protest at 
the irregular payment of wages. 



FOOTNOTE: Due to continuing civil conflict the democratically elected government does not effectively control the entire 
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country. 




El member organisation / Membership: 



Q ieodieR' Union [SLTU]/ 18,543 




SIERRA LEONE - 



SOUTH AFRICA iiL 

Republic of South Africa • Population: 43,426,386 




Population <15: 


32.46% 


% GNP spent on education: 


8% 


Illiteracy: 


15%m/16.5%f 


Life expectancy at birth: 


55 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


35% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


14.1 


Net enrolment first level: 


96% 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


88%m/103%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


1,841 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


36 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


23.9% 



Child Risk Measure: 25 [reg. av. 61] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: ^ 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: In 1999, incoming education minister Kader Asmal, promised to address 
persistent illiteracy, violence in schools and unequal resources. Approximately 95 percent of 
school-age children are enrolled in school. However, the availability and quality of primary 
schooling is a problem, in rural areas especially. The government's policy includes building new 
schools, providing in-school meals for children from poverty-stricken backgrounds, and the 
introduction of basic skills development programmes and pre-vocational training into the cur- 
riculum. Student populations on university campuses are becoming more representative of the 
general population with previously all-white universities reaching out to recruit students from 
black and non-white communities. During 2000, the vice-chancellors of South Africa's 21 uni- 
versities made a joint statement strongly critical of the Council on Higher Education's report on 
the future "size and shape" of tertiary education in the Republic, calling it negative and super- 
ficial. The Report, released in July, proposes the arrangement of South Africa's 36 universities and 
polytechnic institutions into a three- tier grading system and the merger of some institutions. The 
vice-chancellors' association warned that the three-tier system would reinforce inequalities 
between historically advantaged and disadvantaged institutions. They considered that mergers 
should not be made arbitrarily or without input from the affected universities and other colleges. 
Some 617,897 students were enrolled in higher education in 1999. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government respects academic freedom. 

CHILD LABOUR; Law prohibits employment of minors under the age of 15. The fact that child 
labour laws do not protect children between 15 and 18 years of age has caused some debate 
within the government. Network Against Child Labour, a domestic NGO, estimated 200,000 chil- 
dren, some as young as five-years-old, worked in rural areas, mostly in agriculture in 1999. This 
figure does not include unpaid domestic work or children working in the informal sector which 
will remain 'hidden labour' until the government identifies the size of the informal sector's con- 
Q tribution to employment and the economy in general. Child prostitution is on the increase, pri- 
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SOUTH AFRICA 



marily in Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg. An increase in the number of children living on 
the streets has contributed to the growth of this worst form of child labour. The child sex indus- 
try has become increasingly organised, with children either being forced into prostitution or 
exploited by their parents to earn money for the family. The Child Care Amendment Act, imple- 
mented by Parliament in 2000, prohibits the commercial sexual exploitation of children. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The Constitution provides for freedom of association and the right to 
strike and these rights are given statutory effect in the Labour Relations Act. All workers in both 
the private sector and in the public sector, with the exceptions of the security and defence forces, 
are entitled to join a union. The law defines and protects the rights to organise and bargain col- 
lectively. 



El member organisation / Membership; 

O 1 Oemocratic leccheR' Union (SADTU) / 1 66,000 
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SWAZILAND 




Kingdom of Swaziland • Population: 985,335 





Population < 1 5; 


46% 


% GNP spent on education: 


5.7% 


Illiteracy: 


21.r/.in/23.6%f 


Ufe expectancy at birth: 


60 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


School life expectancy [years]: 


12m/11.3f 


Net enrolment first level: 


91% 


% 1 995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


72%m/79%f 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


54% 


Tertiary students per 1 00,000: 


630 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


34 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


18.1% 



Ratification of ILO Conventions; 








<0 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Education is not compulsory but it is widely available and almost all chil- 
dren have some primary schooling. In 1998 there were 530 primary schools with 208,779 pupils 
and 6,195 teachers, and 177 secondary schools with 60,830 enrolled students and 3,173 teach- 
ers. The government pays the teachers' salaries while student fees pay for books and the build- 
ings’ fund. Supplemental money must sometimes be raised for building upkeep, including teach- 
ers' housing. The government has no plans to introduce free, universal, compulsory education. 
The University of Swaziland'has two campuses, and a total of 3,031 students were enrolled for 
the 1998-1999 academic year. 



ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The faculty of the University of Swaziland may practice self-censor- 
ship and academic freedom is limited by the formal ban on political parties and a prohibition on 
political meetings. 




CHILD LABOUR: The Employment Act of 1980 prohibits the hiring of a child below the age of 
15 in an industrial undertaking, except in cases where only family members are employed by the 
firm, or in technical schools where children are working under the supervision of a teacher or 
other authorised person. Employment of children in the formal sector is not customary. However, 
children below the minimum age are frequently employed in the agricultural sector, particular- 
ly in the eastern cotton-growing region. Children are also employed as domestic workers and as 
herdboys in rural areas. There are growing numbers of street children in the cities of Mbabane 
and Manzini and reports that children are being trafficked to Swaziland from Mozambique on 
the false promise of economic opportunities. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The 1996 Industrial Relations Act (IRA) permits workers, including 
those in the public sector, but excluding prison officers, to join unions. However, the IRA impos- 
Q es criminal penalties for union activity outside core union concerns, specifically on social or 
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political issues, and provides that the government may suspend or close down unions that focus 
too much on such non-core labour matters. The IRA confines unions and employer organisations 
to single industries and does not permit organisation across economic and industrial sectors, con- 
trary to ILO Convention 87. The government agreed to reform the IRA and asked for and obtained 
expert assistance from the ILO in 1997. A tripartite committee subsequently drafted new labour 
designed to bring the country's labour laws Into substantial conformity with international stan- 
dards, Parliament formally passed amending legislation in 1999. However, the reforms have not 
received the King's signature. Swaziland is sub-Saharan Africa's last absolute monarchy and there 
were wide scale protests in November 2000 calling for a transition to a multiparty democrati- 
cally elected political system. The authorities responded by closing the University, and arrested 
key political figures. The general secretary of the Swaziland Federation of Trade Unions was 
placed under house arrest and other union leaders were beaten and hospitalised, including the 
secretary general and another senior member of El affiliate, the Swaziland National Association 
of Teachers [SNATl. The violence was the subject of an Urgent Action Appeal by El, and sparked 
international condemnation, including from South Africa's ruling African National Congress. El 
and the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICRU) called for the direct interven- 
tion of the Director General of the ILO. 




.itional Assodotion of TeodieR [SNAT] / 6, 1 57 
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United Republic of Tanzania 

SEE FOOTNOTE 


• Population: 31,270,820 




Population < 1 5: 45% 


% GNP Spent on education; 


N/A 


Illiteracy: 17.4%m/37,2%f 


Life expectancy at birth: 


48 


Pre-primary gross enrolment; N/A 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 48% 


% 1 995 cohort reaching grade 5; 


78%m/84?a 


Secondary gross enrolment; 6%m/5%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000; 


57 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 36 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 



Child Risk Measure: 53 [reg. av. 61] 

Ratification of I LO Conventions: (0) (0) 0) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: The law provides for seven years of compulsory schooling to the age of 
15, but not enough schools are available to accommodate all of the children, and only 50 per- 
cent of eligible children are enrolled. The compulsory years of primary education are no longer 
free. Fees are charged for books, enrolment, and uniforms and this has contributed to an 
increased dropout rate of between 30 and 40 percent. Although there was an annual improve- 
ment in the rate of girls' receiving an education during the 1990s, female attendance lags behind 
males by about 25 percent at all levels. There are more than 12,000 primary schools and 35 
teachers training colleges. Other institutions of higher education, include nine universities. They 
enrol about 18,000 students annually. 



ACADEMIC FREEDOM: Academics are outspokenly critical of the government and have called 
for reforms since the mid-1990s. 

CHILD LABOUR: About thirty percent of children between 10 and 14 years of age are in the 
workforce. The law prohibits children under the age of 12 from working in the formal wage sec- 
tor in both urban and rural areas, and the government enforces this prohibition. However, this 
provision does not apply to children working on family farms or herding domestic livestock. 
Children between the ages of 12 and 15 may be employed on a daily wage and on a day-to-day 
basis, but they must have parental permission and return to the residence of their guardian at 
night. The minimum age for work of a contractual nature in approved occupations is set at 15 
years. The law prohibits a young person from employment in any occupation that is injurious to 
health. Young persons between the ages of 1 2 and 1 5 employed in industrial work may only work 
between dawn and dusk. The number of inspectors to enforce these provisions is inadequate. As 
many as 5,000 children are employed on sisal, tea, tobacco and coffee plantations. Work on sisal 
plantations is particularly hazardous and detrimental to children: there is a high incidence of skin 
and respiratory problems and the children are not provided with protective clothing. Another 
O 1,500 to 3,000 children work in unregulated gemstone mines. Children also assist their parents 
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in unregulated piecework manufacturing. A 1998 ILO study reported a growth in child prostitu- 
tion, including forced prostitution. The government has drafted a new law with a view to com- 
bating child labour and has submitted the draft to labour organisations and NGOs for comment. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Workers have the legal right to strike only after complicated and pro- 
tracted mediation and conciliation procedures. Collective bargaining is protected by law but lim- 
ited to the private sector. The government administratively sets wages for employees of the gov- 
ernment and state-owned enterprises, which account for the bulk of the salaried labour force. 
Workers do not have the right to form or join organisations of their choice. A 1991 Act created 
a single trade union organisation, now known as the Tanzania Federation of Trade Unions. It is 
comprised of 11 independent trade unions but only one, El affiliate, the Tanzanian Teachers' 
Union, is fully registered. The government has responded to calls from the ILO by ratifying 
Conventions 87 and 138 but is still to consider fundamental standards relating to freedom from 
discrimination. Labour is dealt with on a territorial, not federal basis, and separate laws exist for 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. A new trade union bill for mainland Tanzania, and a new 
labour act for the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba would further extend the powers of the gov- 
ernment to interfere in and supervise trade union actions. 



FOOTNOTE: Tanzania continued to give refuge to more than 800,000 refugees from Burundi, the Democratic Republic of the 
Congo and Rwanda, accepting tens of thousands of new arrivals during 1999. Even with help from internation- 
al agencies this placed an enormous burden on one of the world's poorest countries. 



El member organisation / Membership; 
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.adie5' Union [HU] / 90,000 
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Togolese Republic 


• Population; 5,081,413 


w 


Population < 1 5: 


46% 


% GNP spent on education: 


4.5% 


Illiteracy: 28.5%m/62.9%f 


Life expectancy at birth: 


49 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


2% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


93%m/69%f 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


79%m/60%f 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


40%m/14%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


315 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


46 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


im 



Child Risk Measure: 46 [reg. av. 61] 
Rotificotion of ILO Conventions: 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Under the Constitution, school is compulsory for both sexes between the 
ages of six and 15, but this requirement Is not enforced. Only about 61 percent of school age 
children attend school, mostly boys. About one-third of the national budget was spent on edu- 
cation in 1999. Missionary schools remain important, educating about half the pupils. The 
University at Lome has more than 4,000 students. 



ACADEMIC FREEDOM: At the country's only university, there is a degree of self-censorship as 
both faculty and students are wary of being monitored by government informers. The situation 
is not helped by the faculty's inability to elect a rector of their own choosing. 



CHILD LABOUR : The Togolese Labour Code prohibits the employment of children under the age 
of 14 in any enterprise but age requirements are enforced only in the formal sector in urban 
areas. In both urban and rural areas, particularly in farming and petty trading, very young chil- 
dren traditionally assist in their families' work. The law does not specifically address the question 
of forced or bonded labour performed by children, and children are sometimes subjected to 
forced labour, primarily as domestic servants. The international trafficking of children is a prob- 
lem. During 1999, 750 children were intercepted at border crossings and 21 traffickers arrested. 
Typically, these children are sold to other African countries, the Middle East or Asia, into various 
forms of indentured and exploitative servitude, which amounts at times to slavery. 

I 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The Constitution provides most workers, including teachers, with the 
right to Join unions and the right to strike. The Labour Code nominally provides workers with the 
right to organise and bargain collectively. El affiliate, FESEN, and other education unions took 
strike action in 1999 and 2000 to demand payment of salary arrears and in support of other 
claims. FESEN and university students planned peaceful marches for 8 November, 8 December 
^ December 1999, but on each date the authorities prevented the marches taking place. 
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They also disseminated false information about the teachers union through the state media. 
Student leaders and six teachers were arrested and tortured. Following International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) and El representations they were released. Over 80 
teachers who took part in the strike action were dismissed on 3 February 2000. With El support, 
FESEN and four other unions agreed to work together for reinstatement of the dismissed teach- 
ers, payment of salary arrears, absorption of contract teachers into the public service and the 
establishment of negotiation machinery for teachers to enable unions to bargain with govern- 
ment and employers. 



Q member orqanisation / Membership: 

.ss SyndicGls de I'Educotion Notionale [FESEN] / /,78l 
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TUNISIA 



Republic of Tunisia • Population: 9,183,097 




Populotion <15: 


30% 


%GNP spent on education: 


6.7% 


llliterocy: 


21.7%m/43.5%f 


Life expectancy at birth; 


70 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


11% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


99%m/96%f 


% 1995 cohort reoching grode 5: 


90%m/92"/a 


Secondory gross enrolment: 


66%m/63"/of 


Tertiary students per 1 00,000: 


1,341 , 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


24 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


17.4% 



Child Risk Measure: 8 [reg. av. Middle East and North Africa: 24] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: 0) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Education receives nearly 25 percent of the national budget and is free 
and compulsory until age 16. The government reported that 98 percent of eligible primary 
school age children attend school full-time. Secondary school enrolments continued to improve. 
More than 124,000 students enrol annually in institutions of higher learning, including the 
three divisions of the University of Tunis. Although there is still disparity between male and 
female literacy rates, approximately 43 percent of university students enrolled in the 1997-98 
academic year were women. Amnesty International reports that, in February 1999, scores of 
secondary school students involved in demonstrations against a reform of the examination sys- 
tem were beaten and otherwise ill-treated. No independent investigation was carried out into 
the incidents. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government limits academic freedom. It is alleged by university 
teachers that the government encourages self-censorship by using the threat of tax audits, and 
control over university tenure and promotions. The publication of research and other academ- 
ic material is monitored. Copies of seminar papers, and the names of participants in seminars 
and educational conferences are submitted in advance to the Ministry of Higher Education A 
strong police presence on university campuses deters dissent. 



CHILD LABOUR The minimum age for employment in manufacturing is 16 years. The minimum 
age for light work in agriculture and some other non-industrial sectors is 13 years. Nonetheless, 
young children often perform agricultural work in rural areas and work as vendors in urban 
areas, primarily during the summer school vacation. Some child labour exists disguised as 
apprenticeships, particularly In the handcraft industry. An Independent study concluded that 
the hiring of underage girls as household domestics has declined with increased enforcement 
of school attendance and minimum work age laws. Forced and bonded child labour is strictly 
forbidden and there were no reports of trafficking in, to, or from Tunisia. There is a Ministry for 
O Children and Youth and a Presidential Delegate to Safeguard the Rights and Welfare of 
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TUNISIA 



Children. The Code for the Protection of Children proscribes child abuse, abandonment, and 
sexual or economic exploitation. Penalties, on conviction, are severe. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The Constitution and the Labour Code stipulate the right of work- 
ers to form unions. Unions, including those representing civil servants, have the right to strike, 
provided they give 10 days' advance notice and their intention is approved by the country's only 
labour federation. In practice, advance approval is rarely sought and there were numerous 
short-lived strikes over pay and conditions during 1999. The right to organise and bargain col- 
lectively is protected by law and observed in practice. 



Q member organisation / Membership: 

• Syndkot G^nferal de I'Enseignement de Bose [SGEB] / 60,000 

O ml de rEnseignement Sup^iieur et de la Recherche Sdentifique [SGERSilGTT] / 1 ,000 
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s UGANDA 



UGANDA £0 

Republic of Uganda • Population: 22,804,973 




Population < 15: 


51% 


%GNP spent on education: 


2.6% 


Illiteracy: 


24.7%m/47.1%f 


Life expectancy at birth: 


40 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


N/A 


% 1 995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


15%m/9%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


179 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


35 


% govt, expenditure on educotion: 


21.4% 



Child Risk Measure: 57 [reg. uv. 61] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: (g)(g)(g)(0(0(g)0)^(g) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Uganda's ability to provide basic schooling for its children is hindered 
by the continued activities of various insurgent forces, all of whom abduct and forcibly 
recruit children into their rag-bag militias, and some of whom sell children into slavery. 
However, the government's commitment to universal primary schooling continued to expand 
and the education system purports to offer free education to grade 7 for a maximum of four 
children per family. The programme was not fully implemented due to financial restraints, 
instability in the north and west of the country and a severe shortage of trained teachers. 
About 55 percent of school-age children are in school. Girls and boys theoretically have equal 
access to education, and lower grades are about evenly divided by sex. There are eight insti- 
tutions of higher education in Uganda with university status. They have a combined enrol- 
ment of over 30,000. 



ACADEMIC FREEDOM : Various reliable reports state that academic freedom exists at both 
public and private universities with no government interference in teaching, research, or pub- 
lication. Students and faculty have sponsored wide-raging political debates in open forums 
on campus. The Human Rights and Peace Centre, is based at Makerere University in Kampala 
and operates without government restriction. 




CHILD LABOUR: The law prohibits the hiring of children as workers below the age of 18, but 
child labour is widespread. Most working children are employed in the informal sector, often 
on subsistence farms or as domestic servants. All the insurgent groups operating in or from 
Uganda continued to act in 1999 without regard for basic human rights and committed 
numerous serious abuses against the civilian population and against children in particular. 
The Allied Democratic Forces [ADF] and the Lord's Resistance Army [LRA] killed, maimed, and 
tortured civilians, including children. The ADF abducted children, forced them to be soldiers 
and to witness and take part in atrocities. The LRA also abducted children and terrorised them 
Q into virtual slavery as guards, sex-chattel, and soldiers. 
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TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Since 1993 the government has extended the right to join asso- 
ciations or trade unions to civil servants, however, it has not ratified ILO Convention 87. 
School principals, are among those classified as 'essential' government employees and they 
are not permitted to form unions. The Constitution confirms the right to strike after 'every 
effort' to resolve a dispute has been exhausted. The law provides for the right to organise and 
bargain collectively, but procedures are archaic and overdue for reform. In the state service 
the Government dominates the bargaining process. 
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Q member organisation / Membership: 

• Ugondo Teodieis' Assodotion (UTA) / 35,000 




O lion of Educational Institutions [NUEO / 7,500 
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ZAMBIA 82 

Republic of Zambia • Population: 9,663,535 




Population < 15: 


48% 


%GNP spent on education: 


2.2% 


Illiteracy: 


16.6%m/32,2%f 


Ufe expectancy at birth: 


40 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


School life expectancy [years]: 


8.3m/7.2f 


Net enrolment first level: 


75% 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


34%m/21%f 


Tertiary students per 1 00,000; 


238 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


39 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


7.1% 



Child Risk Measure; 58 [reg. av. 61] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: 

EDUCATION RIGHTS: About 70 percent of Zambia's population live in extreme poverty and 
education is neither free nor compulsory. Despite this Zambia has one of the higher rates of edu- 
cational expansion in sub-Saharan Africa at the primary and secondary levels. About 75 percent 
of all primary-school-age children have some schooling between the ages of seven and 13 years 
and it is estimated that some 2.4 million children were enrolled in 2000. Zambia is committed to 
providing access to all children by the year 2015. In 1999, only 16 percent of students carried on 
to upper secondary school level. About 11 ,000 students were enrolled at university and other ter- 
tiary institutions. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM I The government respects academic freedom at the University of Zambia. 
However, a university act, if passed, will give greater power to the Minister of Education to super- 
vise the university and there is concern among the faculty that this will curtail academic freedom. 
University professors and students obtained a court injunction towards the end of 1999 effectively 
blocking the passage of the new legislation and it must now be resubmitted to parliament. 

CHILD LABOUR: The legal minimum age for employment of children is 16 years. The Labour 
Commissioner effectively enforces this law in the formal sector, where because of high adult 
unemployment, there are no jobs available to children. The law is not enforced, however, for 
those who work in subsistence farming, domestic service, and informal sectors, where children 
under age 16 are often employed. In urban areas children commonly engage in street vending. 
The number of street children in Lusaka increased from 35,000 in 1991 to 90,000 in 1998, part- 
ly because of the growing number of parents who have died from the AIDS virus. Approximately 
75 percent of all households are caring for at least one orphan. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The Constitution provides for the right of workers to form trade 
^ nions and approximately 60 percent of the 300,000 formal sector workers are unionised. The 

KIC 
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1993 Industrial and Labour Relations Act [ILRA] re-established the 'one industry, one union' prin- 
ciple. The government continues to argue that the Zambia National Union of Teachers represents 
secondary school teachers and refuses to recognise the right of secondary teachers to form a 
separate union. All workers have the right to strike, except those engaged in essential services. 
The ILRA provides for the right to organise and bargain collectively. Employers and unions in each 
industry negotiate collective bargaining agreements through joint councils in which there is no 
government involvement. Civil servants and teachers, negotiate directly with the government. 



B member organisation /Membership: 

Jonal Union of Teodieis [ZNUf] / 39,500 
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ZIMBABWE 84 

Republic of Zimbabwe • Population: 11,161,160 




Population < 15: 


39.64% 


% GNP spent on education: 


N/A 


Illiteracy: 


8.9%m/18.1%f 


Life expectancy at birth: 


44 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


N/A 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


79% 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


52%m/45%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


661 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


39 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 



Child Risk Measure: 48 [reg. av. 61] 
Ratification of ILO Conventions: 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: While there is no compulsory education in Zimbabwe about 93 percent 
of children reach grade five. However, with the reintroduction of school fees in urban primary 
schools and rural secondary schools, enrolment numbers have declined. If a family is unable to 
pay tuition costs, it is most often female children who leave school. The school curriculum 
includes human rights education, and HIV/AlDs education at both primary and secondary levels. 
Higher education institutions include a number of teachers' colleges and several agricultural and 
technical schools, as well as the University of Zimbabwe, at Harare, and two newer universities 
at Bulawayo and Mutare. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM : The University of Zimbabwe Amendment Act and the National Council 
for Higher Education Act curtail academic freedom by restricting the independence of universi- 
ties making them subject to government influence, and extending the disciplinary powers of the 
university authorities against staff and students. The Ministry of Higher Education and 
Technology controls the University of Zimbabwe and appoints its chancellor and vice chancellor. 
Since 1998 the Ministry has appointed the Deans of Faculty and most members of the University 
Council, The expansion of the government's control over the University has been the subject of 
student demonstrations. On 26 October 1999, riot police used tear gas to prevent some 3,000 
students from marching to the city centre in protest. 

CHILD LABOURl Legislation passed in 1999 bans the employment of children under the age of 
15. and restricts employment and hours of work of those between the ages of 12 and 17 to light 
work during school holidays. All hazardous employment, overtime and night shift work is banned 
for those under the age of 18. Child labour in the formal agricultural sector, such as on tea and 
coffee plantations, reportedly involves children working in the fields after school, during the 
planting and harvesting seasons and full-time during school holidays. Anecdotal evidence sug- 
gests some school schedules and calendars are tailored to allow children to work in the fields 
O Juring busy farming periods. The AIDs virus has killed nearly 600,000 citizens since the late 
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1980s, creating in its wake hundreds of thousands of orphans. It was projected there were 
543,000 orphans in 2000 and this is expected to rise to 918,000 by 2005. At the provincial and 
national levels, the authorities are saddled with increasing demands for community orphan proj- 
ects, orphanages, health care and school fees. The number of street children, with related prob- 
lems of theft, street violence, drug use, and violent death, is increasing. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The Labour Relations Act [LRA] provides private sector workers with 
freedom of association and the freedom to form or join unions. The LRA does not cover public 
servants and their associations, including El affiliate, the Zimbabwe Teachers Association [ZIMTA]. 
The government determines public servants' conditions of employment, classifies them all as 
essential workers, and prohibits them from striking. A law reform in 1999 permitted "essential 
workers" not covered by the LRA to belong to unions, and provided them with limited rights to 
strike. Teachers could bargain collectively although such activity would be at the discretion of 
the Minister of Labour. When in June 1999, teachers, public servants and nurses associations 
went on strike for a 20 percent cost of living adjustment, the government clamped down after 
a week and said that those who continued to strike would be severely dealt with. In the run-up 
to the general election in 2000, teachers were attacked on the basis of allegations of political 
allegiance with the opposition Movement for Democratic Change. They were accused of pro- 
moting anti-government propaganda in classrooms and communities. Especially in rural areas 
teachers were randomly targeted by government supporters and more than 2,000 were physical- 
ly assaulted, some were sexually molested or raped, and at least one teacher was murdered. El 
launched an Urgent Action Appeal in May 2000 in support of Zimbabwe's teachers. 



El member organisotion / Membership: 

• Zimbobwe Educobond Sdentific and Ciituml Workers Union [ZESSCWU] / 6,000 

• Zimbabwe Teachers' Assodntion [ZIMTA] / 45,000 
,.!odieis' Union Cmj]/ 13,000 



ERIC 
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ZIMBABWE 




ASIA & PACIFIC 



AUSTRALIA 


r^. 

5 


7 




Commonwealth of Australia • Population: 

SEE FOOTNOTE 


18.783,551 




Population < 1 5: 


21% 


% GNP spent on education; 


5.5% 


Illiteracy: 


Negligible 


Life expectancy at birth; 


77m/83f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


78% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


17.1 


Net enrolment first level; 


95% 


% 1 995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment; 


148% 


Tertiary students per 1 00,000: 


5,682 


Primary pupil teacher ratio; 


17 


% govt, expenditure on educotion: 


13.5% 



Child Risk Measure: Less than 5 [reg.av. 31] 

Rafifitafion of ILO Conventions: 

EDUCATION RIGHTS: Education is primarily the responsibility of the individual Australian 
states. The federal government has responsibility for the university sector, and the Australian 
Capital Territory. Education is free and compulsory between the ages of six and 15 in all states 
except Tasmania, where the upper age is 16. Most children start their primary schooling at the 
age of five. And transfer to the secondary level at the age of 12. Secondary schools and junior 
technical schools provide five or six-year courses that enable students to prepare for state exam- 
inations for university entrance. About 72 percent of students attend public schools that are sec- 
ular, although students may attend religious classes. Private schools are usually denominational, 
principally Roman Catholic, and charge tuition fees. The federal government assists the majority 
of private schools. The Australian Education Union expressed strong concern in July 2000 about 
proposed legislation that would, among other things, increase the proportion of federal support 
to private schools. Indigenous Aborigines and Torres Strait Islanders make up about two percent 
of the population. Despite federal government programmes targeted at improving the quality of 
life of Aboriginal people and Torres Strait Islanders, Indigenous Australians continue to have infe- 
rior access to schooling and only 31 percent of Aboriginal children complete secondary educa- 
tion compared with the national average of 85 percent. Australia has 38 universities, and a large 
number of colleges offering advanced education in specific subject areas. Their combined annu- 
al enrolment is in excess of 1,000,000 and includes tens of thousands of fee paying foreign stu- 
dents, mainly from Asia. 



ACADEMIC FREEDOM [ The federal and state governments respect academic freedom. 



CHILD LABOUR: Compulsory educational requirements effectively prevent children from joining 
the workforce full-time until they are 15 or 16 years of age. Federal and state governments mon- 
itor and enforce a network of laws regarding minimum age to engage in specified occupations. 
There is known to be some child labour, particularly in agriculture and in family enterprises. 
O Australian youths may join the military at 1 7 years of age. The government has enacted legisla- 
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tion restricting the trade in, and possession of, child pornography. Suspected paedophiles may be^ 
tried in Australia regardless of where the crime was committed. The government and domestic 
NGOs have responded promptly to the problem of a small number of children from Asia who have 
been smuggled into the country for the sex trade by organised crime. In April 1 999, children were 
discovered working in clothing sweatshops in Sydney and Melbourne. The federal government is 
considering whether additional legislation is needed to combat such exploitation. The govern- 
ment of the state of Victoria has already moved to enact laws to curb worst forms of child labour. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Current legislation, the Workplace Relations Act, represents a serious 
attack on trade union rights. The Act was designed to replace the existing system of wage fixing 
and collective bargaining with workplace-based agreements. It gave individual representation 
and individual agreements primacy over collective representation and collective agreements. It 
also placed union and non-union agreements on an equal footing. The Act limited industry-wide 
collective agreements or awards to a basic set of conditions, and made it harder to achieve fed- 
eral award coverage. It made signed individual agreements, called Australian Workplace 
Agreements, secret making it difficult for them to be checked for breaches of minimum wages 
and working conditions. The scope for legal strikes was narrowed and penalties for breaking the 
law were increased. In its 1998 report, the ILO Committee of Experts on the Application of 
Conventions and Recommendations found, among other things, that the Workplace Relations 
Act was in breach of Article 4 of ILO Convention 98. The Australian federal government rejected 
the ILO's findings and said that they were not relevant to the Australian workplace. During 1999, 
the government planned to further reduce union influence, including by amendments to the 
Workplace Relation Act which would make it easier for employers to coerce workers into agree- 
ments that leave them worse off. In August, the Australian Council of Trade Unions held rallies 
to protest against the proposed legislative changes. The proposed changes were defeated in 
Parliament in November 1999. In 2000, the ILO Committee of Experts again identified a number 
of aspects of the Workplace Relations Act that are not in conformity with Convention 98. These 
include failure to adequately protect against discrimination based on trade union activities, fail- 
ure to encourage collective bargaining and the need to ensure that choice of bargaining agent 
is made by the workers themselves, including in the case of a new business. 



FOOTNOTE: RESPONSIBILITIES: Norfolk Island, Territory of Australia [population 1,892] 




E) member organisotion / Membership: 

• Australio Educotion Union [AEU] / ] 53,350 

• Nolionol Tertioy Educolion Union [NTEU] / 25,1 47 

Q iducotion Union of Australio OEU] / 36,800 

ERIC 
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AUSTRALIA 



BANGLADESH 



89 



People's Republic of Bangladesh 


• Population: 127,117,967 




Population < 1 5; 


36% 


% GNP spent on education: 


2.2%* 


Illiteracy: 


49.5%m/72.2%f 


Life expectancy at birth: 


58 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


N/A 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


50% 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


N/A 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


N/A 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 



Ministry of Educotion only 



Child Risk Measure: 47 [reg.av. 31] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: (0) (0) 0) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: The government made universal primary education between the ages of 
six and 10 years compulsory in 1996 but stated that it could not fully implement the law because 
of a lack of resources. In 1999 Bangladesh had 63,534 primary schools staffed by 309,000 teach- 
ers, about 40 percent of whom were untrained. Because of limited facilities most schools oper- 
ate two shifts, resulting in children spending only three hours per day in the classroom. The 
financing of basic education is supplemented by local and foreign NGOs. For example, the 
Bangladesh Rural Advancement Committee, a domestic NGO, provides primary education for 
more than 1.2 million children. In recent years, female school enrolment has improved and 
approximately 50 percent of primary and secondary school students are female. There are 2,500 
early childhood facilities and approximately 13,000 secondary schools. At the tertiary level, 
Bangladesh has 11 universities and some 1,700 general colleges, including 68 teacher-training 
institutions. Armed clashes between rival student factions resulted in the temporary closures of 
five universities or colleges in 1999. Typically, the clashes arose from gang-related on-campus 
extortion rackets run by non-students. At Jahangirnagar University, legitimate students protest- 
ed at the authority's ineffective response to quelling the concomitant violence and disruption to 
their studies. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government generally respects academic rights. Self-censorship 
may apply to sensitive and contentious religious or political issues. 



CHILD LABOUR: Bangladesh participates in the ILO's IPEC programmes and supports UNICEF's 
programme to provide education for 350,000 children in urban slum areas. And as a result of a 
tripartite agreement to make the country's garment factories child labour free, the employment 
rate of children under the age of 14 in the garment industry declined to five percent by August 
2000, from 43 percent in 1995. However, despite this progress there is no law that uniformly pro- 
hibits the employment of children, and child labour remains a serious problem. Widespread 
poverty coupled with a lack of access to education compels as many as seven million Bangladeshi 
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BANGLADESH 



children between the ages of five and 14 years to be in the workforce. The majority of child 
workers perform unpaid, working alongside other family members in small-scale and subsistence 
agriculture. In urban areas children are commonly seen driving rickshaws, breaking bricks at con- 
struction sites, or carrying market produce for shoppers. In the shrimp industry they can be found 
as peelers, packers and beachcombers. Reports from human rights organisations indicate that 
worst forms of child labour such as trafficking for bonded labour and forced prostitution are 
serious problems. Domestic service, akin to servitude, frequently results in abuse of children, 
mainly through mistreatment by employers. There is also extensive trafficking in children to 
other countries, primarily to the Middle East, India, Pakistan and South East Asia. UNICEF has 
estimated that there are about 10,000 child prostitutes in Bangladesh. Other estimates, from 
domestic NGOs, place the figure as high as 29,000. Procurers of child prostitutes are rarely pros- 
ecuted, although the law stipulates a life sentence in prison on conviction. The government failed 
to implement its commitment, as a member of SAARC, to eliminate hazardous child labour by 
2000. And, as it has not granted additional resources to the Ministry of Labour at this stage, it 
will be unable to honour its commitment to eliminate all child labour in Bangladesh by 2010. El's 
Bangladesh affiliates are working together on an IPEC supported programme to combat child 
labour through education. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Civil servants are forbidden to join unions. Consequently, teachers 
have formed associations that perform functions similar to labour unions, namely, providing for 
members' welfare, offering legal services, and airing grievances. Collective bargaining is also pro- 
hibited in the public sector. Public sector workers' pay levels, and other benefits, are determined 
by the National Pay and Wages Commission. The Commission's recommendations are binding and 
may not be disputed except on the issue of implementation. University employees have formed 
unregistered unions. During 1999, university teachers went on strike for short periods over pay 
benefits and the continuing problem of campus violence. A tripartite National Labour Law 
Commission was established in 1992 to review the labour law and a new draft code was drawn 
up. In 1999 the government once again told the ILO that a review committee was considering 
the 1992 draft. 




El member orgonisotion / Membership: 

• Bonglodesh Teadieis' Assodotion [BTA] / 65,000 

• Bonglodesh Teodieis' Federation [BTF] / 165,000 

Q lion of Teodieis' Assodotions [NFTA] / 77,536 
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BRUNEI 81 


«■/ 


Negara Brunei Darussalam • Population: 322,982 





Population < 15; 


31% 


% GNP spent on education: 


N/A 


Illiteracy: 


6.2%m/14.1%f 


life expectancy at birth: 


71m/76f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


53% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


11.4m/10.1f 


Net enrolment first level: 


91% 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


92% 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


72%m/82%f 


Tertiary students per 1 00,000: 


516 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


15 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 



Brunei Darussalam is not a member of the ILO. 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Educational services are relatively well developed. Education is free, com- 
pulsory and universal for nine years for all Brunei citizens. Members of the "stateless" Chinese 
community, however, do not qualify. There is provision for Malay, English or Chinese to be used 
in the classroom at primary and secondary levels. Educational opportunities for children with dis- 
abilities are inadequate and the Ministry of Education is rectifying the problem with training 
programmes for teachers and the provision of specialist facilities. The Ministry of Education 
requires schools to include courses on Islam and to assert traditional Muslim values while at the 
same time placing strictures on the teaching of the history of religion. Only international schools 
in the capital, Bandar Seri Begawan, are exempt. For Brunei nationals, education is free up to the 
highest level at overseas universities, as well as at the University of Brunei Darussalam, which has 
over 1600 students. Nearly two-thirds of the University's entering class is female. 



ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government respects academic freedom. The University is increas- 
ingly Islamicized. 



CHILD LABOUR: The law prohibits employment of children below the age of 16. Parental con- 
sent and approval by the Labour Commission is required for those below the age of 18. There 
were no reports of violations of child labour laws. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Trade unions are legal in Brunei but must be registered with the gov- 
ernment. All workers, including civil servants, may form or join trade unions. There are three reg- 
istered trade unions, all of them in the oil sector, and with a total membership amounting to less 

than five percent of that industry's workforce. Some 40 per- 
cent of Brunei's workforce are temporary residents. The law is 
El member orgnnis<rtion/Memhe5hip: silent on collective bargaining. 

• Brunei Malay TeacheR' Association [8MTA] / 1 ,020 
^ " iluon Pendidik Nosionol Brunei [PPN] / 400 
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CHINA - HONG KONG fXIANGGANGl 

Special Administrative Region of the People's Republic of China 

Population: 6,850,000 



Popuiotion < 1 5: 


18% 


% GNP spent on educotion: 


2.9% 


llliterocy: 


3.8%m/H.4%f 


Life expectoncy ot birth: 


77m/82f 


Pre-primory gross enrolment: 


83% 


School life expectoncy [yeors]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


88%m/91"/cf 


% 1 995 cohort reoching grode 5: 


100% 


Secondory gross enrolment: 


71%m/76"/cf 


Tertiory students per 100,000: 


N/A 


Primory pupil teocher rotio: 


24 


% govt, expenditure on educotion: 


N/A 



Hong Kong has amended labour legislation and taken administrative measures to apply 49 ILO Conventions, including fun- 
damental Conventions 29, 87, 98 and 105. Under the Basic Law, China committed itself to adhere to these Conventions. 

China has ratified Convention 100 and, since the 1st edition of the Barometer, Convention 138. 

EDUCATION RIGHTS : Education is free and compulsory for all children from the ages of six to 
15. Adult literacy is over 90 percent. Some 60 percent of schools, from early childhood to sec- 
ondary level, are private. There are eight publicly funded universities, including the Hong Kong 
Academy of Performing Arts [incorporated the Conservatory of Music and the Academy of Ballet] 
and more than a dozen technical institutes. All of these institutions are under strain because of 
demand and only a small percentage of high school graduates attend college or university on a 
full-time basis. Colleges of education train primary teachers, while responsibility for teacher 
training for secondary education rests with the universities. The authorities acknowledge that the 
existing system of secondary school place allocation discriminates against girls. Despite this the 
number of females taking advanced-level examinations, and the number of females matriculat- 
ing at universities exceeds the male levels by two to five percent. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: Hong Kong's publicly funded universities have been generally 
untouched by political pressure since the former British Colony reverted to Chinese rule in 1997. 
However, in July 2000, it was alleged that a prominent professor of political science at Hong 
Kong University had been warned not to publish surveys critical of the Chief Executive's decline 
in popularity or financial support for his work would dry up. A University sponsored report con- 
cluded that an attempt had been made to inhibit the professor's academic freedom and in 
September the vice chancellor and his deputy resigned. The Chief Executive, Tung Chee-hwa. 
made a statement on the issue, proclaiming academic freedom to be the "foundation of Hong 
Kong's success" and a principle fully endorsed by his administration. 

CHILD LABOUR: The Employment of Children Regulations prohibits employment of children 
under the age of 15 in any industrial establishment. Children 13 and 14 years of age may be 
employed in certain non-industrial establishments, subject to conditions aimed at ensuring a 
minimum of nine years education and protecting their safety, health and welfare. In 1998 the 
^■‘“'lur Department conducted 156,634 inspections of industrial work places and discovered 
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onlylO violations of the Regulations. The government drafted legislation in 1999 to outlaw 
pornographic literature involving children. Additional legislation will make it an offence to 
arrange or promote sex with children under age 16. There were reports in 1999 of criminal gangs 
trafficking Malaysian girls to Hong Kong to work as prostitutes. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Amendments to the Employment and Labour Relations legislation 
removes the legal right of trade unions to engage employers in collective bargaining. As report- 
ed in the 1st edition of the Barometer, El protested these amendments. In November 1999, the 
ILO Committee on Freedom of Association concluded that the new ordinance breached 
Conventions 87 and 98 and recommended that steps be taken to remedy the situation. The gov- 
ernment's interim response was to claim that it was in compliance with all ILO conventions to 
which it is a party. The law provides for freedom of association and for the right of workers to 
establish and join organisations of their own choosing. Trade unions must be registered under 
the Trade Unions Ordinance. At the end of 1998, there were 558 trade unions representing over 
22 percent of Hong Kong's 3.1 million salaried employees and wage earners. The right to strike 
is not protected in law. There is some restriction on the right for civil servants to strike or stop 
work. In practice, most workers must sign employment contracts that typically state that walk- 
ing off the job is a breach of contract and can lead to summary dismissal. 
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El member organisation / Membership: 

• Hong Kong Teacher' Association [HKIA] / 1,800 
Q Kong Professional Teachere' Union [HKPTU] / 60,674 
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COOK ISLANDS 







Population: 19, 989 

SEE FOOTNOTE 


Population < 1 5: 


N/A 


% GNP spent on education: 


3.2% 


Illiteracy: 


N/A 


Life expectancy at birth: 


69m/73f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


64% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


99% 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


90% 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


Tertiary students: 


N/A 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


N/A 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


11% 



Cook Islands is not itself a member of the ILO or the United Nations, however in 1997, as a non-member state. Cook 
islands became the 191st country to ratify the UN Convention on the Rights of the Child. 



EDUCATION RIGHTS ! Education is compulsory for children from ages five until the end of the year 
in which a child turns 15. By this age a student is expected to have completed grade 10 (form 4) level. 
School fees are requested but are not mandatory. There are 36 primary schools with at least one school 
on every permanently inhabited island. The total primary enrolment of 4,950 in 1998 was the lowest 
for more than a decade and represents an 11 percent decrease since 1996 - this reflects migratory 
trends to New Zealand. Eighty-five percent of students attend public schools. In 1998, 450 children 
were enrolled in early childhood education. There are seven secondary schools, with secondary school 
education available on all the inhabited islands in the southern group. The governments of New 
Zealand and Australia provide scholarships for qualified students to study at overseas upper secondary 
and tertiary institutions. As a result, many Cook Islanders leave the Islands to continue their education. 
The majority does not return. The University of the South Pacific has a small extension centre in the 
capital, Avarua, on Rarotonga. There is also a teacher' training college in Avarua. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: Cook Islands is one of 1 2 countries which jointly owns the University of the 
South Pacific. Cooks Islands respects the fact that the Senate is the University's authority, responsible 
for such matters as teaching and research and does not interfere with its academic independence. SEE 
ALSO FIJI. 

CHILD LABOUR: The Industrial and Labour Ordinance of 1964 prohibits employmentof any child under 
1 6 years of age in any factory, unless a certificate stating that the boy or girl is fit for the employment 
has been obtained from the Industrial Relations Officer. Those under 18 years old are prohibited from 
working in any "dangerous occupation". The Industrial Relations Officer has the power to determine 
that an occupation is dangerous. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Freedom of association and the right to collective bargaining are 
recognised in law. 

FOOTNOTE: The Cook Islands is a self-governing state in free association with New Zealand. 
New Zealand retains responsibility for defense and foreign affairs, in consulta- 
tion with the Cook Islands' government Cook Islanders are also New Zealand cit- 
izens and approximately 50,000 live in New Zealand. SEE ALSO NEW ZEALAND. 
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El member organtsolion / Membership: 

Q lochers' Institute [CTTI] / 61 6 
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Republic of the Fiji Islands • Population: 812.918 

SEE FOOTNOTE 



Populotion < ] 5: 33% % GNP spent on educotion: 



Illiteracy; 


5.9%m/10.6“/of 


Life expectancy at birth; 


73 


Pre-primary gross enrolment; 


15% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level; 


63% 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5; 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment; 


N/A 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


N/A 


Primary pupil teacher ratio; 


N/A 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


16.8% 





Ratification of ILO Conventions: 






EDUCATION RIGHTS: Since the 1st edition of the El Barometer, primary education has become 
compulsory in Fiji. Net enrolment at grade 1 improved between 1996 and 1998 from 63 percent 
to over 83 percent. The state provides free education for eight years, funding 693 primary schools 
and 142 secondary schools. Tuition is charged for levels nine to 1 2, but some financial assistance 
is available. The government pays incentive allowances for rural postings to encourage teachers 
to serve in more remote areas of the widely scattered archipelago. The main campus of the 
University of the South Pacific is situated at Laucala, near Suva and serves not only Fiji but also 
11 other Pacific island nations. The Fiji School of Medicine provides training in a wide range of 
health science disciplines. The Fiji Institute of Technology and a number of vocational schools are 
located in the capital. There are teachers' training colleges in Suva and Lautoka. 



ACADEMIC FREEDOM : The faculty members of the University of South Pacific [USP] are con- 
strained by the nature of their contracts from participating in anything that might be construed 
as commentating on Fijian domestic politics. During 1998 two foreign-born lecturers were inves- 
tigated after publishing material critical of democracy in Fiji. It was alleged the lecturers had 
breached their work permits. There may also have been pressure, since the hostage taking and 
deposing of the elected government in 2000, to ensure an Indigenous Fijian was appointed vice 
chancellor. The new vice-chancellor, Esekia Solofa, has used his position to threaten both staff 
and students with suspension or dismissal if they engage in "provocative comments or criticisms" 
and warns them to refrain "from all public political activity." The University is a multi-national 
institution and its academic authority derives from its Senate and not from the government of 
Fiji. The USP is governed by its own council, which includes representatives of all 12 member gov- 
ernments - Cook Islands, Fiji, Kiribati, Marshall Islands, Nauru, Niue, Solomon Islands, Tokelau, 
Tonga, Tuvalu, Vanuatu and Samoa. 



CHILD LABOUR: The law prohibits employment of anyone under 12 in any capacity and under 
Q the age of 17 to work in industry or with machinery. Estimates based on school attendance and 
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dropout rates suggest that children are engaged in labour, mostly in the informal sector, in fam- 
ily businesses and on family farms. The Global March Against Child Labour reports that there are 
growing numbers of street children in Suva. The UN Special Rapporteur and other sources state 
that increasing numbers of Fijian children are involved in prostitution, typically for western 
tourists. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS; Fiji's Constitution revoked several' aspects of the anti-union decrees 
which. were introduced after the 1987 military coups. These decrees divided workers on racial and 
cultural grounds, made union organising almost impossible and regulated union activity in 
minute detail. During 1999 progress was made on a consolidated Industrial Relations Bill. Fijian 
trade unions'can now conduct secret strike ballots without government supervision. The law pro- 
tects the right of workers to form and Join unions. However, the law permits wide-ranging 
restrictions to be applied to government employment. The implementation of the Job Evaluation 
Review of the Public Sector in 1998 saw a marked improvement in teachers' salaries in Fiji. 
Following the failed coup d'etat in May 2000, the "interim government" set about drafting a new 
constitution. The Fiji Trades Union, The ICFTU and both the Australian and New Zealand trade 
union councils, have condemned the redrafting on the grounds that the interim administration 
has no mandate and is not the legitimate heir to a democratically elected government. El's two 
affiliates, FA and FU, have been together in developing a programme to promote reconciliation 
and democracy through their members and within the education system. 



FOOTNOTE; Constitutional changes, enacted in 1998, made for a more equitable society, while protecting traditional beliefs, 
and cultural values of the Indigenous Fijian majority. Free and democratic elections in 1999 resulted in a gov- 
ernment led by an Indo-Fijian. However, in May 2000, an armed group stormed the Parliament and took hostages, 
including the Prime Minister. The terrorists demanded the removal of the freely elected government and the 
abrogation of the Constitution. Although the Fiji Military Forces eventually routed the perpetrators, the political 
situation remains unstable with Fiji constitutionally in a vacuum. 



Q member organisation / Membership: 

• Fipon leodieR' Association P\] / 3,400 
~ Q ' Union [FlO] / 3,000 
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Republic of India 


• Population: 


1,000,848,550 




Population < 1 5: 


34% 


% GNP Spent on education: 


3.3X 


Illiteracy: 


33.5%m/57.5%f 


Life expectancy at birth: 


62m/63f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment [1 999]: 16.9% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


N/A 


% 1 995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


59%m/39%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


638 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


47 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


11.6% 



Child Risk Measure: 45 [reg.av. 31] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: ( 0 ) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Primary school education is not free, compulsory or universal. The government 
states that there are 2.9 million primary school teachers and 151 million children aged six to 14 years 
enrolled at primary school. This is said to represent 82 percent of primary age children. However, there 
are at least 218 million children in India In the six to 14 year age group. According to UNICEF 59 per- 
cent of boys and 38 percent of girls are enrolled in secondary school. The school systems of the var- 
ious states are under the direct control of the state governments, and the federal Ministry of 
Education assists the state systems, and provides financial help for the nation's institutions of higher 
learning. Educating a vast population, with its many social complexities has remained difficult. The 
relics of the ancient caste system, inadequate vocational placement, and religious and cultural diver- 
sity have contributed to the difficulty of reform. India Is host to hundreds of thousands of displaced 
persons, including Burmese, Santhals, Chins, Chakma, Reangs and Kashmiris. The refugees live in 
camps In poor conditions and their children receive little schooling. It Is estimated that as many as 
ten million Bangladeshis reside in India illegally and their children have no access to education. The 
government of Tamil Nadu provides schooling for the children of some 150,000 Sri Lankan Tamil 
refugees. Christian schools, their students and teachers were targeted by fanatics during 1999. The 
nation as a whole deplored these attacks. There are 221 universities and 10,555 other colleges of high- 
er education in India. They have a combined annual enrolment in access of seven million. At present 
there are eight Open Universities in ‘the country. Women make up 10 percent of those enrolled in 
higher education. 



ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government respects academic freedom. 



CHILD LABOUR: Estimates of the number of child labourers in India range widely. A government com- 
mission found the number of child labourers in 1993 to be 25 million and growing at four per cent 
per year. The ILO estimates the number at 44 million. In fact, 12.6 million children in the age group 
five to 14 are known to be in full time employment, and the status of 54 million children is unknown, 
Q although they are not enrolled in school. Most of the 67 million children not in school do housework. 
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work on family farms, or work along side their parents as agricultural labour. Children work as domes- 
tic servants, or are employed in industries which utilise child labour such as hand-knotted carpets, 
gemstone polishing, brass and brass metal articles, glass and glassware, footwear, textiles, silk and fire- 
works. Perhaps half of India's child labourers are engaged in dangerous work activities. Although bond- 
ed labour is prohibited, the Government does not enforce the prohibition effectively. In the carpet 
industry alone, human rights organisations estimate that there may be as many as 300,000 children 
working, many of them in conditions that amount to bonded labour. Human Rights Watch estimates 
thatsome 15 million children are bonded labourers. The media reported that child labourers were being 
sold by an organised ring at a cattle fair in Bihar in 1999. A 12 year old child was purchased for $US21. 
The children of illegal Bangladeshi migrants are especially prone to exploitation. There are an estimat- 
ed 500,000 street children and as many as 575,00 child prostitutes in India. Trafficking in children for 
the purpose of forced prostitution is a widespread problem. One report indicates that of an estimated 
100,000 child prostitutes in Mumbai, fifty percent are from Nepal and are being kept in brothels 
against their will. Most of the victims of this worst form of child labour are between the ages of 10 
and 17, although some girls are as young as seven years of age. The government participates in the 
ILO's IPEC programmes and co-operates with other agents of the UN system, but all efforts have 
touched only a small fraction of children in the workforce. The prevalence of child labour may be part- 
ly attributed to the social acceptance of the practice but the primary blame rests with failure of state 
and federal governments to provide universal primary school education. The BJP-led government, 
elected in 1998 and re-elected in 1999, pledged to honour the Indian Constitution, which provides for 
primary education to be free and compulsory. It also committed itself to eliminate child labour. In 1998 
the government increased the number of industries and occupations in which child labour is prohib- 
ited from 18 to 54 but did nothing to improve the enforcement of child labour laws although it said 
it would do so. El's affiliates are working together on a campaign to combat child labour. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS; The right to freedom of association is guaranteed in the Constitution. In 
general collective bargaining is the normal means of setting wages and settling disputes in the for- 
mal sector of the economy which employs approximately 30 million workers. The total workforce has 
been estimated at 400 million. Trade unions have the right to strike, but civil servants are governed 
by Conduct Rules. The Rules state that no government servant can resort to any form of strike or 
coercion in connection with any matter pertaining to his/her service and that making of joint rep- 
resentations is a subversion of discipline and not permitted. The provisions of these Conduct Rules 
have been cited by the government as one of the reasons for its failure to ratify ILO Conventions 87 
and 98. Recently several states introduced a system of "para-teachers." They are employed at 
extremely low wages and receive no training. Ostensibly, para-teachers work along side trained 



• All Irafio Assodolion for Christion Higher Erkolion [AIACHE] / 1 7,400 

• All yo Federotion of Educotionol Assodotiorrs [AIFEA] / 135,800 

• All Indio Federation of Teodiers' Orgmisotions [AIFTO] / 1,600,000 

• All Indio Primoty Teodiers' Federation [AlPTF] / 2,000,000 



El member organisation / Membership; 



‘ Q tory Teodiers' Federation [AI5TF] / 1 ,200,000 



teachers and in areas where there is a teacher 
shortage. The introduction of this programme, 
which is funded in part by the European Union 
and the World Bank, is looked upon with consid- 
erable misgivings by AIFTO and other teacher 
unions affiliated to El. 
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Republic of Indonesia • Population: 216,108,345 

SEE FOOTNOTE ON EAST TIMOR (E.T.) 




Population < 15: 30.57% 


% GNP spent on education [2001]: 


1.7% 


Illiteracy: 9.4%m/20.4%f [59% in E.T] 


Life expectancy at birth: 


65 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 1 8% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


10.4m/9.6f 


Net enrolment first level: 96%m/93%f [70% E.T] 


% 1 995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


88% 


Secondary grass enrolment: 55%m/48%f 

[38.7% E.T] 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


1,157 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 22 


% govt, expenditure on education [2001 ]: 


4.4% 



Child Risk Meosure: 34 [reg.av. 31] 

Ratification of I LO Conventions: ^ @ 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Indonesia's Education for AN (EFA) Report called for universal access to pri- 
mary education by the year 2000, and supported a nine-year compulsory programme. The central 
government allocates only 1.7 percent of GNP to education but local and regional governments 
have an official responsibility to contribute to the education budget. Individual communities, N60s, 
religious institutions, private enterprises and international donor organisations, including the UN 
agencies contribute additional funding. The economic crisis of 1997-98 affected Indonesia's abili- 
ty to deliver basic universal and compulsory education on schedule but even before the economic 
downturn, the reforms could not have been fully implemented due to inadequate school facilities 
and the lack of family financial resources to support children staying in school. Official and unof- 
ficial fees for public education, including payments for registration, books, examination and test- 
ing, and uniforms had risen to prohibitively high levels for many families. UNICEF estimates that 
more than one million children drop out of primary school every year due mainly to the costs asso- 
ciated with education and the need for the children to supplement family income. Nationalistic 
ethnic and communal conflicts, particularly in Aceh, Maluku, West Kalimantan, -and Irian Jaya have 
resulted in further setbacks to the Indonesian goal of providing schooling for ail its children. During 
2000 armed groups destroyed more than 130 schools. Elsewhere in the archipelago, the military 
used deadly force in dispersing student demonstrators. During May 2000, two students were killed 
by police on the campus of Nomensen Christian University and in September security forces shot 
and killed nine persons and seriously injured others in the vicinity of Atm a Jaya Catholic University, 
Jakarta. Later that month two student demonstrators were shot dead in Lampung. There are more 
than 900 institutes of higher education. They have a corribined enrolment in excess of 2.3 million. 
The ethnic Chinese minority who make up about three percent of the population are prohibited, by 
law, from formally running Chinese schools and are otherwise officially disadvantaged: for exam- 
ple, state universities have informal quotas which limit the number of Chinese students. .There are, 
however, four highly regarded private universities with principally Chinese student enrolments. 



ACADEMIC FREEDOM: While there are constraints on academic freedom, political activity and 
Q open discussion at universities increased significantly in 1999. 
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CHILD LABOUR: The government participates in the ILO's IPEC programmes and ratified 
Conventions 138 and 182 during 1999. The law states that children under the age of 15 may not 
work more than four hours a day but enforcement is weak. After the economic downturn in 1997 
the number of child labourers between the ages of 10 and 14 increased to 2.5 million. Unofficial 
estimates of working children are much higher because documents verifying age are easily falsified 
and because children under 10 are not included. UNICEF stated in 2000 that there are more than 
six million children aged seven to 15 who do not attend school. Although accurate figures are not 
available reliable estimates state that there are 1.’5'million children in domestic servitude. According 
to an Atma Jaya University survey, financed by the Asian Development Bank, there are nearly 
40,000 street children in 12 provincial cities. They sell .newspapers, shine shoes, help to park or 
watch cars, and otherwise attempt to earn money. One third of all children workers work under 
hazardous conditions as scavengers, in shoe factories, and chemical industries. Children also work 
on fishing platforms [the Jermals] off the East Coast of North Sumatra, under conditions approxi- 
mating bonded labour. The government has acted to eliminate this worst form of child exploita- 
tion .by withholding permits and by physically removing children .from the platforms. Such initia- 
tives are compromised by vested interests, which include the Indonesian Navy. Children also work 
in the rattan and wooden furniture industries, the garment industry, the footwear industry, food 
processing and toy making, among others. Children working in factories usually work the same 
number of hours as adults. Indonesia is a significant source, transit point, and destination for traf- 
ficked children for the purpose of forced prostitution, and related worst forms of child labour. El‘s 
affiliate, the PGRI, is involved in an . IPEC funded project to combat child labour by providing an 
information kit on the elimination of child labour for teachers and their organisations. PGRI intends 
to follow this up with training programmes and anti-child labour campaigns directed at teachers 
and the community. 

There are-reliable reports that up to 1,000 East Timorese children aged six to 17 have been abduct- 
ed from refugee camps in West Timor for the purpose of indoctrination, forced labour and forced 
prostitution. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: During 1999 the Minister of Home Affairs announced that civil servants 
would no longer be required to belong to KORPRI, a non-union association whose Centra] 
Development Council is chaired by the Minister. The Teachers' Association (PGRI) has begun to 
restructure and reorganise to ensure its independence from all political parties. Since their regis- 
tration in 1998 as an officially registered trade union in the Ministry of Man Power, PGRI has con- 
ducted training programmes for their membership. Since the 1st edition of the El Barometer in 
1998, Indonesia has ratified ILO fundamental Conventions 87, 105, and 111. While far-reaching 
improvements with respect to trade union rights took place after the resignation of President 
Suharto, reports continue of military and police involvement in industrial disputes, as well as arrests 
of workers involved in them. In May 2000, despite dissatisfaction with the government's response 
for a salary improvement, Jakarta members of PGRI elected not to take action that would interfere 
O h 300,000 students taking state examinations. 
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FOOTNOTE: In a referendum held 30 August 1999, under UN auspices, East Timor, one of Indonesia's provinces which was 
annexed by the Indonesian army in 1 975, voted overwhelmingly for independence. Militias then went on a ram- 
page, terrorising the population, and destroying most of the infrastructure. An international peacekeeping force 
began efforts to restore order in September 1999. A UN Transitional Administration is now overseeing East 
Timor's transition to an independent state. Education services were brought to a standstill in East Timor when 
enforced displacement, accompanied by intimidation and violence, deprived over 200,000 children of their right 
to learn. There were about 900 schools with 230,000 students before the independence referendum. About 80 
percent of the schools and related infrastructure were destroyed in the violence perpetrated by the militia. This 
included the destruction of the only university, in Dili, and the polytechnic. The UN Transition Administration is 
rebuilding 300 schools. This will, at best, accommodate two-thirds of the student population, operating on dou- 
ble shifts. East Timor suffers from an acute shortage of teachers, especially secondary school teachers. El is 
assisting efforts to establish an independent teachers' union in East Timor. They held their first Congress in 
October 2000. The University of East Timor reopened in November 2000. 
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^ ers' Association of the Republic of Indoneskj [PGRO / 1,300,000 
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JAPAN 

Population: 126,182,077 



Populotion < 1 5: 


15% 


%GNP spent on educotion: 


3.6% 


Illiteracy: 


Negligible 


Life expedoncy at birth: 


77m/84f 


Pre-primory gross enrolment: 


50% 


School life expedoncy [yeors]: 


13.2 


Net enrolment first level: 


100% 


% 1995 cohod reoching grode 5: 


N/A 


Secondory gross enrolment: 


103% 


Tediary students per 100,000: 


3,131 


Primory pupil teocher rotio: 


19 


% govt, expenditure on educotion: 


9.9% 



Child Risk Measure: less than 5 [reg.av. 31] 
Ratification of ILO Conventions: 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Enrolment levels for both boys and girls until the end of the free and 
universally available upper secondary level (at age 18) exceeds 95 percent. Education is cen- 
tralised under the Ministry of Education. All children at age six are required to begin the six 
years primary schooling. On completion they are required to go on to a three-year lower sec- 
ondary school. The upper secondary school programme lasts three years or longer. There are a 
variety of options available at the upper level, including full-time study, part-time [day or 
evening] and correspondence classes. The upper school system was reviewed in 1999 with a view 
to further expanding the range of courses. Japan's 24,700 primary schools and 11,300 lower 
secondary schools arc staffed by 683,000 teachers and have a combined annual enrolment in 
access of twelve million students. Another 4.2 million students attend the country's 5,500 upper 
secondary schools, which employ a further 273,000 teachers. Technical, commercial and voca- 
tional schools arc also maintained, as are schools for the physically disabled. As reported in the 
1st edition of the El Barometer, the School Education Law did not allow students attending 
Chinese, Korean and other non-Japanese schools to take national university examinations. The 
Law has now been reconsidered and as from 2001 students enrolled at non-Japanese schools 
will be eligible, after passing a state-run high school equivalency test. In recent years, the prob- 
lem of severe bullying, or 'ijime', has received greater public attention. At primary and lower 
secondary schools, bullying most often involves verbal abuse, with physical abuse occurring 
more often at the high school level. Education experts suggest that pressures at home and 
school to excel academically may be contributing to the increase in student violence and long 
term absenteeism. The UN Committee on the Rights of the Child recommended that Japanese 
children be protected from corporal punishment and bullying at school and El affiliate, the 
Japan Teachers' Union [JTU], advocates reform which takes into account the needs of the whole 
child rather than academic achievement alone. The Ministry of Education has announced meas- 
ures to tackle social problems such as bullying, absenteeism and drug abuse. Japan has about 
66 public and 556 national or private universities with a combined enrolment of 2.7 million stu- 
dents, and 147,000 full-time teachers. A further 1.3 million students are enrolled in other insti- 
O ms of higher education. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government respects academic freedom. 



CHILD LABOUR; By law, children under the age of 15 may not be employed at all and those 



under age 18 may not be employed in dangerous or harmful jobs. The Labour Inspection Division 
of the Ministry of Labour rigorously enforces child labour laws. Significant law changes were 
passed in 1999 regarding the sexual exploitation of children. Prior to the changes, consensual sex 
with a 13-year-old child was not prosecutable under the Criminal Code. The new law places an 
outright ban on sex with children under age 18. The law also prohibits the production, sale, or 
distribution of child pornography. In 1998 Interpol estimated that 80 percent of Internet sites 
with child pornography originated in Japan. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Almost 12.3 million workers, 22.6 percent of all employees belong to 
trade unions. Public employees in national and local government. Including teachers, do not have 
the right to strike, although they do have recourse to mediation and arbitration. Public employ- 
ees who instigate strikes could face dismissal and prison sentences. In this respect, several gov- 
ernment employees, including teachers, have filed court cases alleging unfair dismissal. Laws and 
ordinances set wages and conditions for national and local public sector employees. Despite the 
fact that public servants do not have full rights to collective bargaining, the process usually 
involves various negotiations. Matters relating to the "administration and management” of the 
service are specifically excluded from any mediation. Teachers in Japan are classified usually as 
local government officials and their unions are officially recognised as legal entities for the pur- 
pose of negotiations with their employers, the local authorities. Many of the prefectural unions 
affiliated with JTU have succeeded in achieving "written agreements" with their local authority. 
The JTU itself has acquired the status of a "judicial person". 



El member organisation / Membership: 

Q Teachers' Union [JTU) [NIKKYOSO] / 280,000 
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Republic of Korea 


• Population: 


46,888,800 




Population < 1 5: 


22% 


%GNP spent on education: 


3.7% 


liiiterocy: 


l%m/4.3% 


Life expectancy at birth: 


72 


Pre-primary gross enrolment 


40% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


15.3m/13.9f 


Net enrolment first level: 


98.2% 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


98% 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


102% 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


6,106 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


31 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


17.5% 



Child Risk Meosure: 5 [reg.av. 31] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: (^) (0) @) 0) 0) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: The government provides primary education to all children free of 
charge, and schooling is compulsory through to the completion of junior high school, usually age 
14. Early childhood education is provided by private institutes or those affiliated to public pri- 
mary schools. Parents are expected to pay the entire costs of pre-school education. "Policy 
Directions for the Future," in the Korean EFA Report, states that it is government policy that early 
childhood education will 'soon' be part of the public system. The funding for public education at 
the secondary school level is insufficient and its administration is structurally weak. 
Consequently, many students enrol at private institutions, placing a heavy financial burden on 
parents and families. In the primary school sector, the concentration of the school-age popula- 
tion in Seoul and other urban areas has brought about overcrowded classes and oversized 
schools. Accordingly, the government has targeted improvements in this area. The largest schools 
have been sub-divided and the double-shift system of classes all but eliminated. At both primary 
and secondary school levels, curriculum reforms have reduced compulsory subjects and increased 
the number of electives. Around 60 percent of secondary school graduates go on to one of 
■ Korea's 477 institutions of higher education. 



ACADEMIC FREEDOM: In general terms academic freedom is respected. There are credible 
reports, however, of government informants operating on university campuses. 

CHILD LABOUR: The Labour Standards Law prohibits the employment of persons under the age 
of 15 without a special employment certificate from the Labour Ministry. Few such certificates 
are issued for full-time employment. Some children are allowed to hold part-time Jobs such as 
selling newspapers. To obtain employment, children under 18 must have written approval from 
their parents or guardians. Minors may work only a limited number of overtime hours and are 
prohibited from employment at night without special permission from the Labour Ministry. Child 
labour laws and regulations are clear and usually enforced when violations are found, but the 

O government employs too few inspectors to carry out regular inspections. Korea is considered a 

ic 
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Republic of Kiribati • Population: 85,501 



Population < 15: 


41% 


% GNP spent on education: 


11.4% 


Illiteracy: 


10% [unofficial] 


Life expectancy at birth: 


57m/63f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A, 


Net enrolment first level: 


82% 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


95% 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


Tertiary students: 


N/A 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


24 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 



Kiribati was admitted to the United Nations in 1999. In 1995, as a non-member state, Kiribati ratified the UN Convention 
on the Rights of the Child. Kiribati is now also a member of the ILO. As at I January 2001, the country had not ratified 
any ILO Conventions. 

EDUCATION RIGHTS: Education is free and compulsory from ages six until 15. Following a 
national examination, about 40 percent of primary school graduates qualify to attend second- 
ary school. Girls have equal access to education. Each inhabited atoll has at least one primary 
school; some of them run by church organisations. There are 86 primary schools. Kiribati has 13 
secondary schools, only three are run by the government. Early childhood programmes have 
increased dramatically during the last ten years and catered for over 4,000 children in 2000, as 
distinct from 100 in 1990. In the capital, Bairiki, on Tarawa, there is a teacher-training college, a 
technical institute and marine and fishing training centres. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: Kiribati is one of 12 countries which jointly own the University of the 
South Pacific. The country respects the fact that the Senate is the University's authority with 
regard to teaching and research. SEE ALSO FIJI. 

CHILD LABOUR: The law prohibits the employment of children under the age of 14. Children 
under the age of 16 are prohibited from industrial employment and employment aboard ships. 
Labour officers from the Ministry of Commerce, Industry and Employment normally enforce 
these laws effectively. Children are rarely employed outside the traditional economy of subsis- 
tence farming and fishing. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Workers are free to organise unions and the government does not 
control or restrict unions. The small formal sector, mostly in the public service, has a relatively 
strong and effective trade union movement. The government sets wages in the public sector. The 
'law provides for strikes. The last one took place in 1980. 



El member organisation / Membership: 

Q id Union of Teachers [KNUT] / 400 
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major transit point for foreign smugglers, including trafficking of children destined for sexual 
exploitation and other worst forms of child labour. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Since the publication of the 1st edition of the El Barometer the ban 
on teachers' forming and joining unions has been lifted. In 1999, after a ten-year struggle, El 
affiliate CHUNKYOJO became a legal entity, and another teachers' union was formed. Teachers 
now have the right to bargain collectively with the Ministry of Education on wages and working 
conditions and it is illegal for them to take industrial action. In 1999, the government also recog- 
nised the Korean Confederation of Trade Unions. It had been refused registration previously 
because it allowed the then outlawed CHUNKYOJO to remain affiliated. The economic crisis has 
had a severe impact on education sector workers as it has on other sectors of the workforce. 
Although teachers received a 6.7 percent increase in 2000, they had had wage cuts imposed in 
the two previous years. The retirement age was lowered from 65 to 62 against strong opposition 
and the government is proposing to introduce performance-related pay, also strongly opposed 
by teachers. In July 2000, CHUNKYOJO concluded its first collective bargaining agreement with 
the Ministry of Education. However, the government failed to make provision in its budget to 
finance the agreement and it was not implemented. Protests by CHUNKYOJO members in 
September and October led to the arrest of 300 teachers. 



El member organisation/ Membership: 

• Korean Federation of Teodiers' Association (KFTA) / 262,266 

O lefs ond Educctionol Workers' Union [KTU] [CHUNKYOJO] / 1 9,973 
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Kyrgyz Republic • 


Population: 4,546,055 




OI ^ 


Populotion < 1 5: 


36% 


% GNP spent on education: 


5.3% 


Illiteracy: 


3% 


Life expectancy ot birth: 


68 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


7% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


96%m/93%f 


% 1 995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


97% 


Secondory gross enrolment: 


75%m/83%f 


Tertiary students per 1 00,000: 


1,088 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


20 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


23.5% 



Child Risk Measure: 13 [reg.av. - Central.Asia 41] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: @@@@@@@0)0) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Kyrgyzstan provides nine years of free, compulsory schooling from age 
six. In the period of transition to a market economy, real expenditure on education has decreased. 
Early childhood programmes have been most affected, but all levels of the education system have 
suffered material and financial hardships. Conditions continue to deteriorate due to an acute 
shortage of resources. There are 1,939 public schools catering for 1,078,000 students. Although 
the Constitution designates Kyrgyz as the state language, university education is carried out 
largely in Russian. In part this reflects the faculty and in part the availability of textbooks. The 
Kyrgyz National University in Bishkek and the State University in Osh are the main centres of 
higher education. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM I The government respects academic freedom. 



CHILD LABOUR : The minimum age for employment is 18 years. Students are allowed to work up 
to six hours per day during vacation periods from the age of 16. Street children are a growing 
problem, especially in Bishkek and other major urban centres. Children in rural areas are com- 
monly called upon to pick crops on their family farms. Trafficking in girls, mostly to Turkey and 
the United Arab Emirates, for the purpose of forced prostitution is a problem. There are reports 
that officials and Russian border guards are complicit in trafficking. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The 1 992 Labour Law provides for the right of all workers to form and 
belong to trade unions. Strikes are not prohibited. There was a brief strike by teachers in 1999. 
The law recognises the right of unions to bargain collectively. In practice the government sets 
the minimum wage, and then each employer sets its own wage level. There have been no reports 
of discrimination against anyone because of union activities. 



El member organisation / Membership: 

Q nion of Education and Science Workers of Kyrgyzstan [TUESWK) / 1 62,096 
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MALAYSIA 

Population: 21 ,376,066 




Population < 15; 


35% 


%GNP spent on education: 


5.2% 


Illiteracy: 


9.7%ni/18.8%f 


Life expectancy at birth; 


72 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


42% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


100% 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


59%m/69%f 


Tertiary students per 1 00,000: 


1,048 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


19 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


15.4% 



Child Risk Measure: 14 [reg.av. 31] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: @ @) @ @ 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Education is compulsory and universal between the ages of six and 15 
and is free to age 18. Secondary school attendance was 82 percent in 1999. Pre-school pro- 
grammes have developed in the last ten years and 87.7 percent of children entering grade 1 
have some form of early childhood education. There is no apparent gender disparity at any level. 
The total intake of women into universities is 50 percent and more than half of all graduates in 
scientific and medical fields are women. Primary education is provided in Bahasa Malay, 
Mandarin Chinese. and Tamil, depending upon.the student!s own. language. English is taught as 
a compulsory second language. The number of fully certified teachers rose steadily through the 
1990s, reaching 95 percent by- 1998. In 2000 there were 2:9 million children in primary-school. 
The state constructed 6,685 new classrooms in' anticipation of demand. The two million sec- 
ondary students enrolled in*2000 required an extra two thousand science laboratories, and the 
training of additional science and mathematics teachers. The Government implements exten- 
sive preferential programmes designed to boost the economic position of the Malay majority. 
Such preferential programmes and: policies limit opportunities for non-Malays in higher educa- 
tion. employment and business. The government vetoed plans for a private Chinese university. 
Higher education in Malaysia is provided, at seven universities and 37 specialised colleges. They 
have a. combined. annual enrolment of about 245,000. 



ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government's record for tolerance of academic freedom was fur- 
ther undermined during 1999. In February, Professor Chandra Muzaffar, a prominent govern- 
ment critic and advocate of political reform, was dismissed by the University of Malaya, alleged- 
ly for economic and personnel reasons. A gag order, dating, from 1997; prohibiting university 
staff from, making unauthorised comments on the air pollution crisis, remains, in. affect. The 
University and University Colleges Act mandates university approval for student associations 
and prohibits student associations, as well as faculty members, from engaging in political activ- 
ity, on campus or off. In 1998 six students were suspended for their role in the opposition vic- 
O )ry in a by-election. There are instances of students who sign petitions, purportedly critical of 
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the government, being expelled or fined. Teachers who express dissenting views have been 
accused of "poisoning the minds" of their students. Self-censorship prevails at both public and 
private universities. Academics at public institutions depend on the government for promotion 
and funding. The faculty at private universities fear that speaking out on sensitive issues may 
result in the revocation of their colleges' licenses. 

CHILD LABOUR: The Children and Young Persons (Employment) Act of 1966 prohibits the 
employment of children younger than the age of 14. The Act permits some exceptions, such as 
light work in a family enterprise, work in public entertainment, work performed for the 
Government in a school or training institutions, or work as an approved apprentice. In no case 
may children work more than six hours per day, more than six days per week, or at night. 
Ministry of Human Resources inspectors enforce these legal provisions. Child labour still occurs 
in certain sectors of the country. Most child labourers work on agricultural estates, but there 
are indications that some are being employed in small factories. Government officials do not 
deny the existence of child labour but maintain that foreign workers have largely replaced child 
labour and that the government vigorously enforces child labour provisions. Malaysia is a 
source, transit and destination for trafficking in girls for sexual exploitation. The government 
assists the rehabilitation of underage girls caught up in this worst form of child labour and the 
authorities have rescued some girls who have been kidnapped. The government prosecutes traf- 
fickers in child prostitution vigorously. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Approximately 11 percent of the workforce belong to trade unions. 
The Trade Union Act of 1959 and Industrial Relations Act of 1967 restrict the right to organise 
and allow for wide-ranging interference in trade union affairs. A union can only represent 
workers in a particular establishment, trade, occupation or industry. A national centre has to 
register under the Societies Act, rather than as a trade union. Public service workers can only 
form unions on the basis of ministry, department, occupation or trade. Although strikes are 
legal, the right to strike is severely restricted. The law contains a list of 'essential services' in 
which unions must give advance notice of any industrial action. The list includes sectors not 
normally deemed essential under ILO definitions. The scope of collective bargaining is also 
restricted, particularly in the public sector. Specific areas relating to hiring and firing, transfer 
and promotion, dismissal and reinstatement and pensions are excluded from collective bargain- 
ing and the definition of a dispute. There are two national labour organisations. The Malaysian 
Trade Union Congress [MTUC] is a federation of mainly private sector unions. CUEPACS is a fed- 



El member organisation/ Membership: 

• Mahysion Associotion of Educotion [MAE] / 2,340 

• Nationol Union of the Teodiing Profession [NUTP] / 64,71 

• Saboh Teachers' Union [STU] / 2,504 
^ ' Teachers' Union [STU] / 1 0,000 



RIC 



eration of civil servant and teacher unions. Foreign work- 
ers are not allowed to join trade unions. However in 1998 
the government announced plans to include foreign 
workers in the national workers compensation scheme. 
Calls by MTUC for the ratification of ILO Convention 87 
have not been responded to by the government. 
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MONGOLIA 

Population; 2,382,500 




JL X 



0 



Popuiotion < 1 5: 


35.8% 


%GNP spent on education: 


6.4% 


llliterocy: 


2%m/2.2%f 


Life expectoncy ot birth: 


65m/70f 


Pre-primory gross enrolment; 


23%m/27%f 


School life expectoncy [yeors]: 


6.8m/8.7f 


Net enrolment first level: 


79"/om/83%f 


% 1995 cohort reoching grade 5: 


89%m/92%f 


Secondory gross enrolment: 


mrn/m 


Tertiory students per 100,000: 


1,767 


Primory pupil teocher rotio: 


33 


% govt, expenditure on educotion [2000]: 1 8.4% 



Child Risk Meosure: 25 [reg.av. 31] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: ^ (0) 

EDUCATION RIGHTS: The Government provides children of both sexes with free compulsory 
public education from age eight to16. Mongolia's transition to a market economy has been 
accompanied by unemployment and increasing poverty. As a result, some children are unable to 
attend school. One-third of male children in the countryside works their family's land or tends 
their livestock and receives no schooling. There continues to be a severe shortage of teachers and 
teaching materials at all levels. The Mongolian State University is in the capital, Ulaanbaatar. 
Other institutions of higher learning include schools of medicine, arts and culture, finance and 
economics, teacher-training, and technical and agricultural colleges. In 1999, instltutioris of 
higher education had a combined enrolment of 45,000. 



ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government respects academic freedom. 



CHILD LABOUR: The law prohibits children under the age of 16 from working, although those 
aged 14 and 15 years of age may do so with parental consent. Those under 18 years of age may 
not work at night, engage in arduous work, or work in dangerous occupations such as mining 
and construction. Enforcement is limited. In Ulaanbaatar and major urban centres there are 
growing populations of street children, estimated to number between 3,000 and 4,000. Some 20 
shelters are provided by NGOs. There is anecdotal evidence that girls are being trafficked for the 
purposes of sexual exploitation In Asia and Eastern Europe. The problem is acknowledged and 
ways to combat it are being debated. Privatisation has meant that the rural population now own 
their animals. This has led to male children dropping out of school. The Mongolian Enlightment 
Federation Trade Unions has been assisted by the Japan Teachers Union in the development of a 
programme to combat child labour and ensure every child attends school. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Union membership Is decreasing as the economy shifts from large 
Q ale state enterprises and increasing numbers of workers become self-employed or work for 
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small, non-unionised firms. Except for those employed in essential services, union members have 
the right to strike. Most union members are affiliated with the Mongolian Trade Unions 
Confederation, but some are affiliated with the newer Association of Free Trade Unions. In prac- 
tice, wages and other conditions of employment are set mainly by the employer, whether that 
employer is a private firm or the government. A new labour law had been enacted with the 
intention of streamlining the process of dealing with labour conflicts. 





El member organisation / Membership: 

Q an Enlightenment Federation Trade Unions [MEFTU] / 1 5,000 
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Kingdom of Nepal • Population: 22,903,598 



Population < 15: 41% 


% GNP spent on education: 


3.1% 


Illiteracy: 44.2%m/79.4W 


Life expectancy at birth: 


58m/57f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: N/A 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level [2000]: 79.4%m/61.5%f 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment: 51%m/33%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


485 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 39 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


13.5% 



Child Risk Measure: 44 [reg.av. 31] 
Ratification of ILO Conventions: 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Although education is not compulsory the Government provides free pri- 
mary education for all children between the.ages of six and 12, but many families cannot afford 
school supplies or uniforms. Nepal is among the poorest and least developed countries in the 
world with nearly half of it population living below the poverty line. Over 80, percent of its peo- 
ple support themselves through subsistence agriculture. Despite very limited resources significant 
strides have been made to provide some basic education for the country's children. In 1976 there 
were only 11,577 schools. By 2000, there were 781 pre-primary, 18,396 primary, 2,624 lower sec- 
ondary, 1,284 secondary, eight vocational and technical and 71 tertiary public schools and over 
7,000 private educational institutions. More than fifty percent of the country's 150,000 teach- 
ers at primary and secondary levels are untrained. And 30 percent of primary school age children 
are not enrolled and a significant number repeat grade 1 or drop out of school. The government 
has introduced school-meals in selected districts, not only to motivate and attract increased 
attendance but also to improve nutrition and ’health. Girls attend school at a rate half that of 
boys but according to Nepal's Education for All (EFA) Report the government envisages compul- 
sory primary education for all Nepali children by 2002. Tribhuvan University in Kathmandu is the 
country's .principal institution of higher education. There are nearly 100,000 tertiary students. 



ACADEMIC FREEDOM: In general .terms the government tolerates academic freedom. although 
on certain sensitive political, and social issues self^censorship. may. apply. 



CHILD LABOUR: up to half of all children work, mostly in agriculture. The Labour Act of 1992 
prohibits employment of minors under 14 years of age, but employers, particularly in the infor- 
mal sector and agriculture, widely ignore the ‘law. The Nepali Labour Act specifically .prohibits 
forced or bonded child labour, but enforcement of this law is also inadequate. Forced child labour 
exists in many sectors of the economy. An estimated 40,000 children work as bonded labourers. 
Trafficking in women and girls remains a serious social problem. Best available data suggests that 
O >roximately 7,000 girls between 10 -17 years-of-age are lured or abducted into prostitution 
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each year. In many cases, parents or relatives sell young girls into sexual slavery. In 1996 a cer- 
tification system for carpets made without child labour was established. Partially as a result of 
this initiative, and consumer pressure, the exploitation of children in the carpet industry has 
declined from 23,000 in 1994 to less than 2000 in 1999. The government has introduced a num- 
ber of other measures designed to reduce child labour but resources are limited. The government 
also promised to ratify ILO Convention 29 during 2000 and introduce legislation to define and 
prohibit bonded labour but failed to achieve either promise. However, the abolition of bonded 
labour in practice began in May 2000, and a project to repatriate bonded labourers was initiat- 
ed with the ILO. El’s affiliates have developed a major project supported by IPEC to combat child 
labour through education and training. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The Constitution provides for freedom of association and the Labour 
Act provides for collective bargaining. There are restrictions on the right to strike; though only 
essential services are completely prohibited from striking. A 1992 law bans teachers from engag- 
ing in political activity, joining political parties or holding political office. Between July- 
September 1999, at least 30 members of El affiliates, the Nepal Teachers' Association [NTA] and 
the Nepal National Teachers' Association [NNTA] were murdered. In some districts, teachers were 
attacked and injured by unknown assailants, or by the police. Others were imprisoned. Some forty 
teachers were falsely accused of being members of the Maoist Insurgency. On 2 September, a for- 
mer adviser and ex-general secretary of the NNTA, Bishnu Pukar Shrestha, was arrested and held 
incommunicado. El launched an urgent action appeal in October 1999. After 11 months of soli- 
tary confinement, Mr. Shrestha was released in July 2000. Amnesty International has also 
launched appeals on behalf of other teachers who have been arrested and then disappeared. 
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• Nepol National Teachers' Association [NNTA] / 70,000 
■ Teachers' Association [NTA] / 90,000 
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NEW CALEDONIA 

Population: 197,361 

SEE FOOTNOTE 



Population < 15: 


29% 


% GNP spent on education: 


N/A 


Illiteracy: 


5% 


Ufe expectancy at birth: 


72m/78f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A : 


Net enrolment fi5t level: 


N/A 


% 1995 cohort reoching grode 5: 


N/A ; 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


N/A ‘ 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


N/A 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A “ 



New Caledonia is not eligible for membership of the UN or the IIO. SEE ALSO FRANCE 



EDUCATION RIGHTS; The Department of Education supervises both church and public primary, sec- 
ondary and vocational schools. Education at public schools is free. While formal education is now com- 
pulsory for all New Caledonians between the ages of six and 16, it was not until 1956 that secondary 
schools were opened for the Melanesian population, the Kanaks. Where there is a significant Kanak 
population a number of schools known as Maisons Familial et Rural have been established. The focus 
of these schools is to produce teachers and specialists in agriculture. The Kanaks' linguistic diversity 
(there are 27 language groups and many dialects) has long been used by the French authorities as a 
reason not to teach local languages at school. Flowever, recent initiatives on the Loyalty Islands and 
around Flouailou (on the principal island, Grande Terre) have started teaching the local language. A 
private lycee in Noumea, provides education in two relatively common Kanak languages, Drehu and 
Ajie. At higher levels, both the government-run and private teachers' training colleges in Noumea offer 
students the option of studying Melanesian languages and literature. The University of New Caledonia 
was established in 1999. Previously, it was a branch of the French University of the Pacific. The 
University has approximately 1500 students and is located on three campuses in Noumea. There are 
faculties of law, sciences and arts. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM; n/a 
CHILD LABOUR; N/A 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS; Trade union laws are based on those of mainland France. ILO conventions 
ratified by France apply to New Caledonia. Workers in New Caledonia enjoy union rights including 
freedom of association, the right to organise, the right to strike, and the right to bargain collectively. 



FOOTNOTE: OVERSEAS TERRITORY OF FRANCE: New Caledonia, known as Kanaky by its Indigenous Melanesian population, 

has some laws that differ from metropolitan France, however, its 
inhabitants are French citizens. They vote in national elections and 
El member orgonisotion / Membership: elect deputies and one senator to the French National Assembly 

• F6d6fotion de I'Enseignement/Union Syndicde des and Senate. The territory has substantial autonomy except in matter 

O jrraks el des Exploits [FE/USIXE] / 1,000 reserved for metropolitan France, such as diplomacy and defence. 
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NEW ZEALAND 115 

Population: 3p662i265 

SEE FOOTNOTE r 



Population < 1 5; 


23% 


% GNP spent on education: 


7.3% . 


Illiteracy: 


Negligible 


Life expectancy at birth: 


75m/81f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment; 


77% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


15.6m/16,7f , 


Net enrolment first level: 


100%. 


% 1995 cohort.reaching grade 5: 


97% 


Secondary gross enrolment; 




Tertiary students per 100,000; 


4,511 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


18 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


15.6% 




Child Risk Measure: less than 5 [reg.av.31] 
Ratification of ILO Conventions: 

SEE FOOTNOTE 2 



® ® ® @ @ ® ® @- 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: The Education Act 1989 provides for free education in state schools 
between the ages of five and 19. Attendance is. compulsory between age six and. 16 years, 
although in practice almost all children begin primary schooling at age five. Subsidised early 
childhood services are provided for children under five years of age. In 1998, 160,000 children 
were enrolled in some form of pre-school programme. Primary education consists of infant class- 
es during the first two years and six.annual grades. Secondary education is available to all chil- 
dren who have completed* eight years primary or who have attained the age of 14. On comple- 
tion of the third year of secondary schooling, students' take a national examination, for a school 
certificate,, which attests to completion of basic secondary education. The standard prerequisite 
for admission to university, study is either attaining a, sixth form certificate or passing the uni- 
versity entrance examination. These relatively modest requirements are often waived for persons 
21 yearS'Of age and older. In. 1998, 729,853 students enrolled in- primary and secondary schools. 
Most students attend- state-funded, schools. These include a. large number of schools that were 
previously private and have been integrated into the state system, while retaining their own spe- 
cial-character, such as religious belief..There are a number of independent schools that are pri- 
vate and^charge fees although, they receive some government funding and are required to meet 
certain. criteria iniorder.to be registered: Special education services have been developed for chil- 
dren with disabilities, learning difficulties or behaviour problems. A correspondence school pro- 
vides off-campus learning, for some 20;000 students. The service caters to children living in 
remote areas or with a wide range of special needs, medical or psychological problems, itineran- 
cy or suspension from other schools. Teacher registration is compulsory for all- teachers and they 
are issued with practising, certificates valid for three years. New Zealanders who identify them- 
selves as Indigenous Maori make- up 15 percent of the population: Maori is relatively youthful, 
with 37 percent in the under fifteen age group, compared with 22.8 percent of the population 
as a whole.. There is now a strong demand for the language of the Indigenous Maori people to 
be available throughout the New Zealand education system. The language revival' began with the 
establishment of Maori language early childhood centres and has now progressed' to primary, 
O secondary and tertiary sectors. In general terms Maori education achievement continues to 
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improve with a steady increase in senior secondary enrolments during the last ten years. Maori* 
now make up 12 percent of all, tertiary student enrolments. The New Zealand education system 
also makes some provision for its youthful Polynesian communities. There are,, for example,-, 
30,000 Samoan and 10,000 Tongan children under the age of 10 years. In 1998 the country's; 
eight separate government-funded universities, and 25 polytechnics and institutes of technolo- 
gy had a combined enrolment of 248,123 students. Teacher, training is available at four Colleges 
of Education, at four specialist schools situated within universities and at nine of the polytech- 
nic institutions. The adoption of experimental privatisation- policies by successive governments 
between- 1984 and 1999 led to a proliferation of private institutions purporting, to deliver post- 
secondary education. In a country with a population of only 3.6 million over five hundred terti- 
ary organisations were founded during the period. Some offered dubious education services. 
From the perspective of the education unions, the diversion of public funds to these institutions 
endangered the ability of the public universities and polytechnics to continue to provide a high 
standard of tertiary education to New Zealand students. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM*; Many university faculty members express concern that numerous 
structural changes, funding reviews and volatile policies by successive governments in the last 
ten years have challenged university autonomy and academic freedom. However, the importance 
of an academically independent environment- is supported by legislation and the present gov- 
ernment respects academic freedom. 



CHILD LABOUR: Children may not be employed’ under the age of 15 years in manufacturing; 
mining and forestry. Children under the age of 1 6 may not work between the hours of 10pm and 
Bam. In addition to explicit restrictions on the employment of children,, compulsory education 
ensures that children under the minimum’ age for leaving-school are not employed during school 
hours. By law children enrolled in* school may not be employed, even outside school hours, if such 
employment would interfere with their education. Traditionally children under 12 years of age 
have been employed delivering newspapers before and after school; in family shops, on family 
farms, and in horticulture harvesting. Laws against the sexual exploitation and enslaving of chil- 
dren carry penalties of up to 14 years in prison and recently have been used to prosecute citi- 
zens using children for the purposes of prostitution while abroad. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Between 1991 and 1999 the New Zealand workforce endured aggres- 
sive anti-union legislation, known as the Employment Contracts Act. The ILO ruled in 1994 that 
the Act was incompatible with freedom of association and that it limited the right to bargain 
collectively. The ILO recommended, that the Act be rewritten to. ensure its consistency with ILO 
principles. The ILO repeated its ruling and its recommendations to the New Zealand government 
in 1996. The recommendations were completely ignored. At a General Election in November 1999 
the country elected a new government which pledged itself to repeal the Act as a matter of pri- 
O ty and to replace it with legislation that would comply with ILO Conventions on freedom of 
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association and the right to organise and bargain collectively. This was achieved in August 2000 
with the passing of the Employment Relations Bill, The new Labour-Alliance government also 
moved quickly to encourage collective bargaining in the education sector and specifically for 
school principals by removing all incentives and discriminatory measures in favour of individual 
contracts. The present government has taken significant steps towards treating all teachers in 
New Zealand equally by introducing pay parity between primary and secondary teachers and is 
now moving towards including early childhood teachers within such pay parity. 



FOOTNOTE 1: RESPONSIBILITIES: Tokelau, territory of New Zealand [population: 1,458]. Niue, a self-governing state in free 
association with New Zealand [population: 2,111], Cook Islands, a self-governing state in free association with 
New Zealand [population 19,989]. Each of these Polynesian peoples are also New Zealand citizens and during 
the last thirty years the majority have migrated to New Zealand - some 50,000 from the Cooks, 20,000 from 
Niue, and 5,000 from Tokelau, SEE ALSO COOK ISLANDS. 



FOOTNOTE 2: Both Niue and Cook Islands elected to sign the UN Convention on the Rights of the Child, as non-member 
states. Neither state is obliged to accede to ILO Conventions ratified by New Zealand. 
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El member orgonisofion / Membership: 

• Assodolion of University Staff of New Zealand [AUS] / 5,600 

• Independent School Teachers' Assodolian of New Zealand [ITANZ] / 330 

• New Zealand Educotional Institute/Te Riu Roo [NZEI] / 25,760 
Q ioland Post Primary Teachers' Assodotion [NZPPTA] / 1 1 ,474 
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118 PAKISTAN 

Islamic Republic of Pakistan • Population: 138,123,359 




Population < 15: 


41% 


% GNP spent on education: 


3% 


Illiteracy: 


43%m/72.2%f 


Life expectancy at birth: 


64 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


N/A 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


N/A 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


N/A 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


8.1% 



Child Risk Measure: 49 [reg.av.31] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions; 1 ^ 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: There is no federal law in support of compulsory education although, accord- 
ing to Pakistan's Education for All (EFA) Report, it is on the government's agenda. But currently neither 
the federal or provincial governments provide sufficient resources to assure universal education and 
Pakistan's education system is in disarray. Some eight million children in the five to nine age group are 
not in school. Of the 12 million who are enrolled in primary education, 50 percent drop out before 
reaching grade 5. Even in Karachi, the wealthiest, most developed city in the country, no more than 
27.5 percent of primary school age children attend school. However, reaching grade 5 does not assure 
that Pakistan's children are able to read and write. UNICEF reports that a nation-wide sample of chil- 
dren in grade 5 revealed that only 33 percent could read with comprehension, while a mere 17 percent 
were able to write a simple letter. The education sector is not helped by inefficiency and corruption at 
the federal and provincial level. One member of a government task force estimated that up to 50 per- 
cent of the education budget simply disappears. Girls have worse access to education than boys do. In 
rural areas this is partly attributable to traditional attitudes. A survey found that some 42 percent of 
rural parents cited 'no financial benefit' as the reason they kept their daughters from attending school, 
and sent their sons instead. Academically qualified girls are also disadvantaged. In Karachi only 45 per- 
cent of girls completing 10th grade examinations in science in 1999 found places in government-run 
colleges, as opposed to 95 percent of boys passing the same tests. The literacy rate in Pakistan was offi- 
cially 42.5 percent in 1996. The government, according to the EFA Report, aims for a 70 percent rate 
by 2002-03, with the education of girls being assigned the top priority. The Report further states that 
there is no shortage of trained and qualified teachers at primary level. The pupil-teacher ratio in pri- 
mary schools is 1:48. There are approximately 1.2 million Afghan refugees in Pakistan and some school- 
ing is provided. In the better established camps NGOS are able to offer girls education and health care 
that is currently unobtainable in Afghanistan. There are 23 universities, 99 professional colleges and 675 
arts and sciences colleges. They have a combined enrolment of over 950,000. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM i The government and universities generally respect academic freedom. 

a long-standing Supreme Court ruling that prohibits all student political activity on campus- 
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es due to the tendency for such activities to be violent, intolerant and disruptive. However, in 1999, 
as in previous years, on some campuses well-armed students, primarily from radical religious organi- 
sations, clashed with and intimidated other students, instructors, and administrators on matters of 
language, syllabus, examination policies, grades, doctrine, and dress. These student groups facilitate 
cheating on examinations, interfere in the hiring of staff, control new admissions, and sometimes 
control the funds of institutions. 



CHILD LABOUR: It is estimated that there are about 10 million working children in Pakistan but pre- 
cise figures are not available. In rural areas, it is traditional practice for poor parents to give their chil- 
dren to rich landlords in exchange for money or land. Their "owners" frequently abuse these children, 
according to human rights advocates. Incidents of rape and murder of teenage children are not 
uncommon. A recent survey suggests that over 200,000 families work in debt slavery in the brick kiln 
industry. In remote areas of rural .Sindh, bonded agricultural labour and debt slavery has a long .his- 
tory. Landlords keep entire families in private prisons and families have been sold by one landlord to 
another. Children work in agriculture, forestry, hunting and fishing industries; nine percent in whole- 
sale/retail; eight percent in social and personal services; and 11 percent work in the craft and manu- 
facturing sector. An UNICEF report estimated that there are 1.2 million children engaged in the 
Pakistan carpet industry. Conditions of work for children weaving at home, in cottage industry situ- 
ations, were found to be often worse than those found in private workshops. The work is painful and 
unhealthy and many of the children are severely ill by the time they become adults. As reported in 
the 1st edition of the El Barometer, soccer ball manufacturers, importers, the ILO, and UNICEF agreed 
upon an action plan to elirriinate child labour from the soccer ball industry within 18 months. By May 
1998, 83 percent of soccer ball production was verified as having moved to monitored stitching cen- 
tres. The government participates in other schemes to reduce child labour, including the ILO's IPEC 
programmes. By the end of 1999, 30 of an anticipated 50 rehabilitation centres for former child 
labourers had been established. In some cases, the parents of former child labourers are offered a 
monetary compensation in exchange for sending their children to school. Child prostitution involv- 
ing boys and girls is widely known to exist but rarely reported or discussed. 
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TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Union members make up only about 10 percent of the industrial labour 
force and three percent of the total estimated workforce. Contract labour continues to flourish, 
undercutting the power of the unions and exploiting workers willing to work on temporary con- 
tracts. These workers receive fewer benefits and have no, job security. The law only allows a minori- 
ty of workers to organise, bargain collectively and strike. The right of teachers to unionise Is not pro- 
vided for, as they are not defined as an 'industry! The ILO has repeatedly stated that current law and 

practice violate the government's commitments 



El member organisation / Membership: 

• All Pakistan Government School Teocheis' Associotion {APGSTA] / 1 7,000 

• Pakistan Lady Teocheis' Associotion [PLTA] /400 

‘ ■ ]n Teocheis' Orgonisotion Council [PTOC] / 5,000 
Polytechnic Teocheis' Assodotion [SPTA] / 1,000 



under ILO Convention 87. The ILO has urged the 
government to lift prohibitions against union 
activity in respect to teachers and other govern- 
ment employees, as well as to rescind the existing 
ban on strikes. 
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1 20 PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

Independent State of Papua New Guinea • Population: 4,705,126 




Population < 15: 


39% 


% GNP spent on education: 


N/A 


Illiteracy: 


18%m/35.3%f 


Life expectancy ot birth: 


58 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


1% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


N/A 


% 1 995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


N/A 


Secondory gross enrolment: 


17%m/ll%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


3)8 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


37 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 



Child Risk Measure: 55 [reg.av. 31] 
Ratification of I LO Conventions: 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: in 2000 there were 687,763 students enrolled in 2,700 primary and jun- 
ior secondary schools. According to the UN Development Programme, boys exceeded the num- 
ber of girls at school by 15 percent. Only 22,232 qualified teachers served the entire needs of the 
country. Papua New Guinea's Education for All (EFA) Report indicated that in 1997 and 1998, on 
best available information, the country spent, respectively, 2.9 and 3.1 percent of GNP on edu- 
cation. There are only four upper high schools. They have a total enrolment of 4,535. It is planned 
that by 2004 all children will have the opportunity to complete nine years of basic education and 
that each of the 20 Provinces will have established one upper secondary school. A further 1 4,000 
teachers will be required if the state is to meet this projected expansion. Secondary education in 
Papua New Guinea is characterised by very high unit costs because the majority of junior and 
upper secondary institutions are boarding schools, reflecting the fact that85 percent of the pop- 
ulation live in small, scattered villages over a relatively vast area. Papua New Guinea comprises 
some 1000 tribes and over 800 distinct languages. Pidgin is the national lingua franca but all 
teaching and learning activities are conducted in English. The country has two universities and 
teacher-training colleges, .and. eleven community teacher training institutes, as well as vocation- 
al and technical schools and secretarial colleges. 



ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government respects academic freedom. 



CHILD LABOUR: The minimum working age, according to the Employment Act, is 18. However, 
children between the ages of 11 and 17 may be employed in a family-related, business or enter- 
prise provided they have parental permission, a medical clearance and a- work permit from a‘ 
labour office. This type of employment is rare, except in subsistence agriculture. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: About half of the 250,000 wage earners in the formal economy are 
ornanised and are members of one of approximately 50 trade unions. The Public Service 
g j^j^ployees Association represents an estimated 23,000 persons employed by national, provincial 
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and municipal governments, or one-third of the public sector work force. Both private and pub- 
lic sector workers have the right to strike. The constitution provides for the right to engage in 
collective bargaining. These rights are exercised freely. Under the law, the government has dis- 
cretionary power to cancel arbitration awards or declare wage agreements void when they are 
contrary to government policy The government has told the ILO that it is carrying out industri- 
al relations reform and a new Industrial Relations Bill would repeal these provisions. During 2000 
the government ratified ILO fundamental Conventions 87, 100, 111, and 182. 
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El member organisation / Membership: 

Q New Guinea Teochers' Associotion (PN6TA) / 12,663 





122 THE PHILIPPINES 

Republic of the Philippines • Population: 79,345,812 



Population < 15: 


37% 


% GNP spent on education; 


3.2% 


Illiteracy: 


5.2%m/5.7%f 


Life expectancy at birth; 


68 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


11% 


School life expectancy [yeors]; 


11.2 


Net enrolment first level; 


100% 


% 1 995 cohort reaching grade 5; 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


77% 


Tertiary students per 100,000; 


2,958 


Primory pupil teacher rotio: 


35 


% govt, expenditure on education; 


17.6% 



Child Risk Measure: 24 [reg.av. 31] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: (i^ 

EDUCATION RIGHTS: Education is free and compulsory for children from ages seven to 12. 
Fifteen million children are enrolled in primary schools and over four million students attend sec- 
ondary school. About 67 percent of children complete grade 6. Although Filipino is taught, and 
in the lower grades, local dialects are also used, English is the main language of instruction. 
Public spending on primary education declined appreciably after the mid-1980s. Public primary 
and secondary schools are free of tuition charges, but poor families are unable to meet the 
numerous peripheral costs for uniforms, school supplies, shoes and transportation. Indigenous 
people account for about 18 percent of the population. They have not been fully integrated into 
society and Indigenous children suffer from a lack of basic services, health and education. There 
are 1,675 institutions of higher education, including 50 state run universities. Approximately two 
million students were enrolled in tertiary education courses in 1999. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government respects academic freedom. 



CHILD LABOUR: Child labour is a serious problem. It is estimated that around six million children 
are working and do not attend school. Children are employed in the garment industry, furniture 
making and in gold mining, food processing, footwear, plastics, and domestic service. According 
to UNICEF and the ILO more than 2 million children are exposed to hazardous working environ- 
ments, including in quarries, mines and on docksides. In the agricultural sector child workers typ- 
ically work long hours and are exposed to toxic pesticides and other harmful chemicals. Children 
also are employed in a dangerous form of coral reef fishing, which exposes them to shark and 
needlefish attacks and increases their vulnerability to disease. Domestic NGOs put the number of 
street children at over one million. Many street children were abandoned with no family support 
and engage in scavenging or begging. Officially, the law prohibits the employment of children 
below the age of 15, except under the direct and sole responsibility of parents or guardians. The 
Labour Code allows employment for those between the ages of 15 and 18 for such hours and 
Q iods of the day as are determined by the Secretary of Labour but forbids employment of per- 
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sons under 18 years of age in hazardous or dangerous work. Various state agencies work closely 
with UNICEF and the ILO's IPEC programmes to reduce violations of child labour laws. There has 
been an increase in prosecutions for flagrant breaches of the laws and the Department of 
Education, Culture and Sport participates in an interagency effort to educate the public and to 
put children into school. According to UNICEF more than 60,000 children are involved in the 
commercial sex industry. Trafficking in children for the purpose of forced prostitution also occurs. 
The government prosecutes accused paedophiles and the media publicises the problem of foreign 
paedophile tourists. The insurgent communist NPA. movement use children in both combat and 
non-combat roles. The government provides rehabilitation for children rescued from the NPA. All 
three El affiliates have adopted policies and developed programmes to combat child labour 
through improved education and training. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Some 12 percent of the total workforce is organised. Labour legisla- 
tion restricts the right to strike by giving the Secretary of Labour the prerogative to decide 
whether planned or current strikes are threats to the national interest, and if so, to assume juris- 
diction over disputes: to impose compulsory arbitration; and to order strikers back to work. Civil 
servants and teachers have restricted collective bargaining rights and cannot strike. The ILO 
Committee of Experts is critical of these restrictions and considers that they contravene 
Convention 87. In 1999 a task force was set up by the government to review the Labour Code. 
Only employers and representatives of the business committee have been included in subsequent 
discussions. 



El member orgonisation / Membership: 

• Allionce of Concerned Teocheis [ACI] / 100,000 

• Notionol Alliance of Teocheis ond Office Workeis [SMP-NATOW] / 10,000 
Q ]ine Public School Teocheis Association [PPSTA] / 260,000 
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Independent State of Samoa • Population: 229,979 

SEE FOOTNOTE 



Populotion < 15: 


33% 


%GNP spent on educotion: 


N/A 


lllilerocy: 


2% 


Life expectancy ot birth: 


71 


Pre primory gross enrolment: 


33% 


School life expectoncy [yeors]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


96% 


% 1995 cohort reoching grode 5: 


86% 


Secondory gross enrolment: 


59%m/66%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


N/A 


Primory pupil teocher ratio: 


24 


% govt, expenditure on educotion: 


N/A 



Samoa is not a member of the ILO 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Education is provided by the government and church-sponsored schools. 
It is not free but it is compulsory between the ages of six and 18, Although instruction in all 
schools Is bilingual, in Samoan and English, achieving basic literacy in Samoan takes precedence 
in the early primary grades. Samoan education policy and strategy documents for the period 
1995-2005 place particular emphasis on radio broadcasts and the expanded use of educational 
video and television. as a valuable supplementary and cost effective means of improving primary 
school learning. Although by 1999, 94 percent of primary teachers were certified, there is a 
severe shortage of teachers. The pupil teacher -ratio of 1:24 reflects the relatively small size of 
rural and private schools and disguises the fact that some schools in the capital, Apia, are over- 
crowded with poor ratios. The National University of Samoa has been upgraded and .Its faculty 
of education replaced the. Samoa Teachers' College. Other higher education mergers andramal- 
gamations have .taken place. The Nurses Training School is now attached to the University. The 
Samoa Polytechnic .has also been upgraded. It now Includes .the Marine Training Centre. Samoa 
:is a member of the University of the South Pacific, and the University's. School of, Agriculture is 
situated in Apia. 



ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The Constitution provides ifor freedom of speech and academic free- 
dom iisgenerally respected. Samoa is one of i1 2 countries That own TheiUrilversity -of .the South 
Pacific.and the state recognises the independence of Thatiinstltution. SEE/ALSO FIJI. 



CHILD LABOUR: it is Illegal to employ children lunder iT5 years*of age except ?in 'safe and light 
work’. The . Commissioner of Labour refers complaints about, illegal child ilabour to the Attorney 
General for enforcement. Children are frequently seen .hawking ‘goods. and .foodstuffs on, Apia 
street corners. Although a violation of the Labour and Employment Act i[LEA], -local officials 
mostly tolerate and overlook the child vendors. The LEA:doesinot apply to service.rendered to the 
matai [family heads], some of whom require children to'wofk forThe vNIage, primarily on 'village 
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TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The Public Service Association [PSA], representing government work- 
ers, an increasingly important sector of the workforce, functions as a union. All workers have the 
legal right to engage in collective bargaining but it is seldom practiced. However, the PSA 
engages in collective bargaining on behalf of government workers, including bargaining on 
wages. Increases In the government's budget allocation to education allowed for a salary increase 
for government teachers In 1998. 



FOOTNOTE; Formerly Western Samoa. Samoa dropped the "Western" from its name in 1997. More than 100,000 Samoan 



nationals live abroad, mostly in New Zealand, with smaller numbers in Australia and the United States. 



El member orgonisalion / Membership; 
^ — 0 Teochers' Assodotion [STA] / 900 
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1 r-fi SINGAPORE 

Republic of Singapore • Population: 3,531,600 



Population < 1 5: 


18% 


% GNP spent on education: 


3% 


Illiteracy: 


4.1%m/12.9%f 


Life expedancy at birth: 


11 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


92% 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


74% 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


2,730 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


25 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


23.4% 



Child Risk Measure: Less than 5 [reg.av. 31] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: (g) (g) (g) (g) 0) g) g) (g) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Although Singapore has almost 100 percent of its children enrolled to the 
sixth grade, schooling is not compulsory. Primary education is free and the dropout rate is low. 
Children in care and children with special needs are relatively well catered for by the government 
through the National Council of Social Services and the Ministry of Community Development. 
Ethnic Malays arc constitutionally acknowledged as an Indigenous people. The government has 
taken steps to encourage greater educational achievement among Malay students as a key to eco- 
nomic advancement. The National University of Singapore was founded in 1980 with the merger 
of the University of Singapore and Nanyang University. There are numerous other institutions of 
higher learning. Their combined student enrolment exceeds 92,000. 



ACADEMIC FREEDOM: All public institutions of higher learning are linked to the government 
and university faculty members exercise discretion in classrooms and academic publications with 
regard to sensitive political and social issues. The threat of defamation suits, which government 
leaders have used consistently against opponents and critics, stimulates a culture of self-censorship 
in Singaporean society, including in the universities. 



CHILD LABOUR: Restrictions on the employment of children between the ages of 12 and 16 are 
rigorous and enforced fully. Children under the age of 14 are prohibited from employment in any 
industrial undertakings. A child of 12 years or older may be engaged in light work. Employers must 
notify the Ministry of Labour within 30 days of hiring a child between the ages of 14 and 16 and 
must forward medical certification. The incidence of children taking up permanent employment is 
low, and abuses almost non-existent. Ministry of Labour regulations prohibit night employment of 
children and restrict industrial work for children between the ages of 14 and 16 to no more than 
seven hours a day. Children may not work on commercial vessels, with any machinery in motion, 
on live electrical apparatus lacking effective insulation, or in any underground job. The Ministry of 
Labour effectively enforces these laws and regulations. The Children and Young Person's Act is one 
Q ' ur laws designed to curtail trafficking in persons. The penalties, on conviction, are severe. 
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TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The national labour force comprises 1.9 million employees, more than 
260,000 of whom are organised into 82 employee unions. Seventy-three of these unions, repre- 
senting 98.5 percent of all unionised workers, are affiliated with the National Trades Union 
Congress [NTUC]„ which has a close relationship with the government. No strikes have occurred in 
Singapore since 1986. If conciliation fails, the disputing parties usually submit their case to a tri- 
partite body, the Industrial Arbitration Court [lACj.The lAC can refuse to register a collective agree- 
ment that is not' considered to be in the public interest. Yearly guidelines on raises and bonus pay 
issued by the tripartite National Wages Council [NWC] serve as a starting point for collective bar- 
gaining agreements: In 1999, in response to the economic downturn, the NWC announced a pro- 
posal in. which a portion of future wages increases would be considered "variable;" allowing com- 
panies to eliminate that portion of pay on 30 days notice if financial problems necessitated it. 



8 member organisation / Membership: 

• Singapore Chinese Teachers' Union [SCRJ] / 1,000 

• Singapore Molay Teochers' Union [SMTU] / 1,300 

• Singapore Tamil Teachers' Union [STTU] / 396 

• Singopore Teachers' Union [STU] / 7,000 

^ '* ■'I of Institute of Technical Education Training Stuff [UlTETS] / 1 ,300 
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SOLOMON ISLANDS 


■-UP 




Population: 455,429 



Populotion < 15; 


44% 


%GNP spent on educotion; 


N/A 


llliterocy; 


N/A 


Life expectoncy ot birth; 


69m/74f 


Pre-primory gross enrolment: 


36% 


School life expectoncy [yeors]; 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level; 


N/A 


% 1995 cohort reoching grode 5; 


N/A 


Secondory gross enrolment; 


21%m/I4%f 


Tertiory students per 100,000; 


N/A 


Primory pupil teocher rotio; 


24 


% govt, expenditure on educotion; 


16% 



Ratification of ILO Conventions: 



@ @ (^ @ @ @ @ @ @ 



EDUCATION RIGHTS I Education is not compulsory. According to some estimates only 60 per- 
cent of school age children have access to primary education. The percentages of those attend- 
ing secondary and tertiary institutions are much smaller. The Solomon Islands government has 
allocated a substantial proportion of its national budget to education since 1990. With UNICEF 
funding, Solomon Islands began a programme of early childhood education and New Zealand 
funds adult literacy programmes. Solomon Islands has a College of Higher Education. Other ter- 
tiary students go to the University of the South Pacific in Fiji. During 2000, inter-cultural dis- 
putes led to armed violence and disrupted several weeks of schooling especially in and around 
the capital, Honiara. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: Solomon Islands is one of 12 countries which jointly owns the 
University of the South Pacific. The University's Senate is the authority responsible for such mat- 
ters as teaching and research and the Solomons respects the University's academic independence. 
SEE ALSO FIJI. 

CHILD LABOUR ; The law forbids labour by children under the age of 12, except in light agricul- 
ture or domestic work performed in the company of parents. Children under the age of 15 are 
barred from work in industry or on ships; those under age 18 may not work underground or in 
mines. Given low wages and high unemployment, there is little incentive to employ child labour. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Only about 10 to 15 percent of the population participate in the for- 
mal sector of the economy. Approximately 60 to 70 percent of wage earners are unionised (90 
percent of employees in the public sector and about 50 percent of those in the private sector). 
The law permits strikes. Disputes are usually referred quickly to the Trade Disputes Panel for arbi- 
tration, either before or during a strike. Wages and con- 

0 member organBotion/Membenhip: ditions of employment are determined by collective bar- 

Q 1 NolionDl Teadieis' Assodalior (SINTA) / 2,000 gaining. 
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SRI LANKA 

Democratic Socialist Republic of Sri Lanka 
Population: 19,144,875 




Population < 1 5: 


26% 


% GNP spent on education: 


3.4% 


Illiteracy: 


6%m/12.2%f 


Life expectancy at birth: 


69m/74f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


N/A 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


83% 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


72%m/78%f 


Tertiory students per 100,000: 


474 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


28 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


8.9% 



Child Risk Measure: 39 [reg.av. 31] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: ( 0 ) ( 0 ) ( 0 ) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: The Compulsory Attendance at Schools Act, which was implemented in 
1998, requires that children between the ages of five and 14 attend school. Education is free at 
all levels, including university. Primary and secondary schools provide free textbooks and free 
school uniforms. There are 10,643 government schools and 629 non-government schools. The 
total enrolment in 1997 was 4,260,989. Girls and boys were almost equal in numbers attending 
school. Two thirds of Sri Lanka's 180,000 teachers are women. Around 27 percent of teachers are 
university graduates, 52 percent are trained or certified, and the remainder untrained. There are 
79 private schools and a smaller number of 'international schools'. The government takes no 
responsibility for early childhood education but it is estimated that nearly 90 percent of children 
receive some pre-primary school programme and the government participates with UNICEF and 
WHO in pre-school-age mother-child health and nutrition awareness programmes. Instability in 
the north has adversely affected education development in that part of the country. Children and 
their families face the threat of displacement and the region lacks sufficient teachers. Efforts are 
made to bring schooling to children in refugee camps. Sri Lanka has ten universities with an 
approximate annual enrolment of 64,000. 




ACADEMIC FREEDOM: In general terms the government of Sri Lanka respects academic free- 
dom. The Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam [LTTE] has killed intellectuals who criticise it, most 
notably the Tamil politician and academic. Dr Neelan Tiruchelvam, who was murdered on 29 July 
1999. The LTTE severely repressed members of a human rights organisation, the University 
Teachers for Human Rights, which formerly was based on the Jaffna peninsula. Most members of 
the organisation have been murdered. 



CHILD LABOUR: The minimum age for employment is 15. The law also permits the employment 
of younger children by their parents or guardians in limited agricultural work. In addition, the 
law permits employment in any school or institution for training purposes. The law does not 
Q Specifically prohibit forced or bonded labour by children and a few rural children reportedly serve 
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in debt bondage, often given into service as domestic servants in urban households by poverty 
stricken parents. Estimates of the total number of children employed In domestic service range 
from 50,000 to 100,000. There is a significant problem of child prostitution in certain coastal 
resort areas. The ILO estimated the number of child prostitutes in 1998 as 30,000. A domestic 
NGO estimates that some 12,000 boys aged between eight and 17 engage in sex for money with 
foreign tourists. The government established the National Protection of Children Authority 
[NCPA] in 1998. The consolidated law that the NCPA works under, has a definition of child abuse 
that includes all acts of sexual violence against, trafficking in, and cruelty to children, that is 
anyone under age 18. Legislation prohibits the use of children in exploitative labour, illegal activ- 
ities, or the recruitment of children as soldiers. According to some NGOs, enforcement of these 
laws is hampered by resources being diverted to the conflict with the LTTE. The LTTE recruits chil- 
dren for use in combat and in support functions. Children as young as 13 are recruited, some 
forcibly. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Civil servants may collectively submit labour grievances to the Public 
Service Commission but have no legal grounds to strike. Nonetheless, government workers, 
including those in education, have staged brief strikes in recent years. 




8 member organisation / Membership: 

• All Ceylon Union of Government English Teachers [ACUGEl] / 3,000 

• AH Ceylon Union of Teachers [ACUI] / 2,640 

• AD Ceylon Union of Teachers (Government) [ACUT (G)l / 2,865 

• Ceylon Tamil Teochers' Union [CTfU] / 1 5,000 

^ '-"-pendent Teachers' Union [SUTU] / 13,250 
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SRI LANKA 



JAIWAN J 

^ 



TAIWAN 

Population: 22,113,250 



131 




Population < 15; 


22% 


%GNP spent on education: 


N/A 


Illiteracy: 


5.3% 


Ufe expectancy at birth: 


73.62m/79.32f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


School life expedoncy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


N/A 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


N/A 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


N/A 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 



Taiwan is not eligible for membership of the ILO or the United Nations, and has not been invited to ratify the Convention 
on the Rights of the Child as a non-member territory. 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Education is free and compulsory for all children between the ages of six 
and 15. Taiwan’s Indigenous Malayo-Polynesian population numbers about 360,000. Only about 
50 percent of Aboriginal children complete primary school. There have been recent initiatives to 
upgrade their status. Under 1998 legislation, the Ministry of Education subsidises university edu- 
cation for Aborigines and works tO;preserve Aboriginal culture, history and language through the 
establishment of Aboriginal studies centres. There are 100 institutions of higher education, 
including the National Taiwan University at Taipei. More than two-thirds of the institutions are 
private. 



ACADEMIC FREEDOM: Generally the government respects academic freedom. 



CHILD LABOUR: The Labour Standards Law stipulates age 15 as the minimum age for any kind 
of employment. The authorities have made a concerted effort to combat child prostitution. Law 
changes control sex trade advertising and impose penalties on citizens arrested abroad for hav- 
ing sex with children. There ihas been a substantial reduction in the sale into prostitution of 
Aboriginal girls by their parents. The Child and Youth Sexual Transaction Prevention Act was 
amended in 1999 to allow maximum prison terms of 10 years for people. convicted of paying to 
have sex with children under the age of 14. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: in 1995 the judicial branch of the government:dedlared that.the right 
to organise trade unions is protected by the Constitution. But, until new legislation implement- 
ing this decision is. passed, teachers, civil servants, and defence industry workers are not.permit- 
ted to form trade unions. 



El member organisation / Membership: 

• China Education Society [CES] / 10,500 

■ irral Teachers' Association R.O.C. [KEA] / 10,893 

uc 



.^USSSSlSlSSS 
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THAILAND 
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Kingdom of Thailand • Population: 


60.609,046 


Population < 1 5: 


24% 


% GNPspent on education: 


4.8% 


Illiteracy: 


3.3%m/7.2%f 


Life expectant at birth: 


65m/72f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


62% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


N/A 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


56% 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


2,252 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


N/A 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 



Child Risk Measure: 22 [reg.av. 31] 
Ratification of.lLO Conventions: 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: The requirement that children receive six years of free education 
was raised to riine years in '1999. About 88 percent of the school-age population are 
.enrolled in either public primary schools or those operated by Buddhist monasteries. Only 
44.7 percent of all eligible children are enrolled in first year secondary education. Hill Tribe 
groups face discrimination and do not receive adequate education opportunities. 
Government sources estimate that only eight percent of Thai children with physical dis- 
abilities receive formal schooling due to inaccessibility and social discouragement from 
enrolling. Thailand has 25 public universities, including two very large open universities, 
and some 45 private universities and institutes of higher education. Altogether, some 
1,220,000 students are enrolled at post-secondary institutions. More than 50 percent of 
university graduates each year are women. There are 36 teacher-trainiing colleges. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government respects academic freedom. 



CHILD LABOUR : The extension of compulsory education.by three years was an attempt’by 
the government to combat child labour. The government also raised the minimum age of 
employment from 13 years to 1 5 years in 1998. Although enforcement of child labour laws 
has not been rigorous, in 1999 the Ministry of Labour increased the number of investigat- 
ing inspectors. The number of children employed in sweatshops has not improved, partial- 
ly because the growing number of illegal immigrants from neighbouring countries increas- 
es the opportunities for such abuse. Thailand and Cambodia have agreed to a bilateral 
accord to combat trafficking in women and children across4heir shared border. The accord 
is intended to deter smuggling into Thailand for the purposes of prostitution, forced 
domestic labour, servile marriage, false adoption, sex tourism, child pornography and forced 
begging. These worst forms of child labour are endemic problems in Thailand. A number of 
NGOs and government agencies provide rehabilitation .programmes for children rescued 
Q 1 prostitution. 
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THAILAND 



THAILAND ) 

n 
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TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Constitutional amendments now allow teachers to form unions and 
negotiate if they have more than 50,000 members. Otherwise the 1991 State Enterprise Labour 
Relations Act, which abolished unions for workers In the public sector, remains in force. Under 
the Act, State Enterprise Employees' Associations replaced unions in the state sector. They can- 
not bargain collectively or strike, and have a limited advisory role. It is reported that the Ministry 
of Education is challenging the right to negotiate of a newly formed teachers' union which 
achieved the constitutional threshold of 50,000. 
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El member organisation /Membership: 

• The Education Society of Thailand [EST) / 1,000 

• federation of Elementory Educotion Teachers' Associotion of Thailand [FEETATl / 42,000 
^ ‘ te School Teachers' Association of Thailand [PSTATl / 1,500 
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Kingdom of Tonga • Population: 


109,082 


Population < 15: 


41.52% 


% GNP spent on education: 


N/A 


Illiteracy; 


1.5% 


Life expectancy at birth: 


66m/70f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level; 


100% 


% 1 995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


100% 


Tertiary students: 


N/A 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


N/A 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 



The Kingdom of Tonga was admitted to the United Nations in 1999 but had earlier, as a nan-member state, ratified the UN 
Convention an the Rights of the Child. Tanga is not a member of the ILO. 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Education has been compulsory since 1882. It is universal and free from age 
six to 14. Attendance rates are good and Tonga's literacy rate is amongst the highest In the Pacific. 
The emphasis, according to the EFA Report, is to improve the quality at the primary level so that chil- 
dren will be adequately prepared to enter secondary school, where education is available for all chil- 
dren to Form 6 [upper secondary school]. The government plans include the upgrading of school 
buildings and classroom equipment. All but 11 of the 11 6 primary schools are public but three-quar- 
ters of secondary students attend non-government schools, sponsored by churches, which receive 
government subsidies. The government has no policy on early childhood education and currently all 
programmes are administered by private organisations. The University of the South Pacific Extension 
Centre and Atenisi Institute, a private Tongan institution that offers several degree programmes, are 
located in Nuku'alofa. There is a teacher training college and several other post- secondary Institu- 
tions. Approximately 700 students enrolled at tertiary institutions in 1999. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The Constitution provides for academic freedom and the government 
respects this in practice. Tonga is one of 12 countries which jointly owns the University of the South 
Pacific. The University's Senate is recognised as the authority responsible for such matters as teach- 
ing and research. SEE ALSO FIJI. 

CHILD LABOUR : Child labour is not used in the formal economy, although there Is no prohibit- 
ing legislation. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Workers have the right to form unions under the 1964 Trade Union Act. 
Teachers, nurses and squash farmers form the core of the National Trade Union Centre. There is no 
legislation permitting and protecting collective bargaining or the 
right to organise, although teachers and nurses have organised and 
worked on a collective agreement with the government. 
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El member organisation / Membership: 

Q i TeocheR' Assodotion [FITA] / 1 ,496 
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Population: 10,588 
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Population < 1 5: 


34% 


%GNP spent on education: 


N/A 


Illiteracy: 


8% 


Life expectancy at birth: 


64m/69f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


School life expectoncy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


N/A 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


Tertiory students: 


N/A 


Primory pupil teacher ratio: 


N/A 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 



Tuvalu was admitted to the United Nations in 2000. As a non'member state it ratified the UN Convention on the Rights of 
the Child in 1995. Tuvalu is not a member of the ILO. 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Education is free and compulsory for all children aged six to 1 5 years. There are 
primary schools on each of the eight inhabited islands. A solitary National Secondary School in the cap- 
ital, Fongafale, on Funafuti Atoll, serves the entire country. There is a serious shortage of trained primary 
school teachers and the government sends students abroad for teacher training. The education system 
was reviewed in 1998. Proposed reforms include providing equal access to schooling for girls, rural peo- 
ple, pupils with special needs and the development of an early childhood programme. Although the gov- 
ernment allocates about 23 percent of its total budget to education this is insufficient to meet the 
country's needs. Tuvalu receives financial assistance from France, the European Union, Japan and 
Canada. This is in addition to the support received from its principal donors. Australia and New Zealand. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: Tuvalu is one of 12 countries that jointly own the University of the South 
Pacific. Tuvalu respects the fact that responsibility for such matters as teaching and research is vested 
with the University's Senate and does not interfere with its academic independence. SEE ALSO FIJI. 

CHILD LABOUR: The employment law prohibits children under the age of 14 from working. The law 
also prohibits children under 1 5 years of age from industrial employment or work on any ship and stip- 
ulates that children under the age of 18 years are not allowed to enter into formal contracts, includ- 
ing work contracts. Children are rarely employed outside the traditional economy. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Workers are free to organise unions and choose their own labour represen- 
tatives, but most of the population lacks permanent employment and is engaged in subsistence activ- 
ity. The law provides for the right to strike, but no strike has ever been recorded. In the public sector, 
civil servants, teachers and nurses - who total less than 1000 employees - are grouped into associa- 
tions that do not presently have the status of unions. The only registered trade union is the Tuvalu 
Seaman's Union. The Industrial Relations Code [1978] provides for conciliation, arbitration and settle- 
ment procedures in cases of labour disputes. For both the private and public sectors, the legal proce- 
dures for resolving labour disputes are seldom used; instead the two 
FI memherorganisotion/ Membership: sides normally engage in non-confrontational deliberations in the 
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Teachers' Association [TTA] / 1 10 



various atolls' multipurpose meeting halls. 



mifflwiniiiLiU 
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138 VANUATU 

Republic of Vanuatu • Population: 189,036 




Population < 1 5: 


37% 


% GNP spent on education: 


4.8% 


Illiteracy: 


64% [unofficial] 


Life expectancy at birth: 


67 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


N/A 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


Tertiary students per: 


N/A 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


N/A 


% gavt. expenditure on education: 


N/A 



Vanuatu is not a member of the ILO. 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Although the Government has made education a priority, access to educa- 
tion is. limited and school attendance is not compulsory. The abolition of school fees has helped to 
boost enrolment, however, the dropout rate is high. In 1998 some 38 percent of Ni-Vanuatu enrolled 
pupils left school before reaching grade 5. The government is committed to fund eight years of edu- 
cation for all by the year 2010 and to improve the access offered at secondary, technical and terti- 
ary level. Classroom teaching is complicated by the fact that Vanuatu has three official languages. 
English and French are the languages of instruction in school but Bislama, an English-based 
Melanesian pidgin, is universally spoken by the Ni-Vanuatu population. A severe earthquake, in 
November 1999, followed by a tsunanii, caused extensive damage to the northern island of 
Pentecost. It left thousands homeless and children without school buildings. Vanuatu has three insti- 
tutions of higher learning - a teacher training college, a technical training school, and one of the 
.three campuses of the University of the South Pacific, Emalus, at Port Vila. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government respects academic freedom. Vanuatu recognises the 
Senate:of the University of the South Pacific is the academic authority of the University, responsi- 
ble for matters such as teaching and research. SEE ALSO FIJI. 



CHILD LABOUR: The law prohibits children under 12 from working outside of family-owned agri- 
cultural'production, where many children assist their parents. Employment of children from 12 to 18 
is restricted by occupational’ category and conditions of labour, for example, restrictions on employ- 
ment in the shipping industry and on nighttime employment. Vanuatu's Education for All (EFA) 
Report stressed the need to monitor and protect against Illegal forms of child labour. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Unions may not affiliate with international labour federations without 
government permission. Approximately 29,000 persons are employed in the formal economy. There 
are five trade unions. The unions are grouped under an umbrella organisation, the Vanuatu Council 
of Trade Unions, which is a member of the ICRU. El affiliate, VTU, is the 
’‘'^onisotion/MembeRhip: largest union and accounts for approximately 50 percent of total union 



FI mam^r r 

ERiC 



•iieis' Union [VTU] / 500 



membership in the Republic. 
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Republic of Albania • Population: 3,364,571 




Population < 1 5: 


33% 


%GNP spent on education: 


3.1% 


Illiteracy: 


7% [1997 est.] 


Life expectancy at birth: 


66m/72f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


40% 


School life expectancy [years]; 


8 


Net enrolment first level: 


94% [1999] 


% 1995 cahart reaching grade 5: 


81%ra/83%f 


Secondary gross enrolment; 


60% [1999] 


Tertiary students per 1 00,000: 


1,087 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


18 


% gavt. expenditure an educatian; 


11.7% [2000] 



Child Risk Measure: 1 7 [reg.av. 6] 
Ralifitalion of ILO Conventions; 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Education is free and compulsory for all children from age seven through 
to the eighth grade. In 1944, when communist partisans came to power, the majority of 
Albanians could neither read nor write; Education was a high priority. An elaborate compulsory 
school system was devised and adults were obliged, by law, to attend classes in reading and writ- 
ing. When the communist government collapsed in 1991-92, illiteracy had been virtually elimi- 
nated. Through the 1990s, Albania struggled to capitalise on the legacy of a literate society. 
Education indicators show that participation in basic education declined between 1992-2000. 
Government plans to reform the education system were lost in a series of economic and social 
crises. The collapse of financial pyramid schemes in 1997 triggered a massive breakdown in pubr 
lie order. More than 1 ,500 died and there was widespread destruction of property. Nearly a thou- 
sand schools were vandalised, along with their libraries, and text-book depositories. Over 4,500 
teachers either fled the country, or relocated from rural to urban areas, leaving village schools 
understaffed: Others resigned from the profession. Greek-language, public primary schools are 
provided in the south of the country where there is a significant ethnic-Greek population. Classes 
in the Macedonian language are available to pupils in districts which border the Former Yugoslav 
Republic of Macedonia. There are no ethnic-minority language secondary schools. Roma, a neg- 
lected minority group, have a high rate of illiteracy. Albania's meagre resources were strained in 
1999 when the country hosted between 550,000 and 600,000 refugees from neighbouring 
Kosovo during the violent conflict and NATO military action. The refugees included many school- 
age children. With limited resources, the twO' Albanian education unions worked tirelessly with 
SBASHK,.the Kosovo teachers' union, to provide support for Kosovo teachers and students dur- 
ing their stay in Albania. El. co-ordinated a programme with its affiliates and the Dutch devel- 
opment agency, NOVIB. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: Academic freedom is restricted' at the. country's eight universities, and 
other institutions of higher education. There are complaints that appoihtments and dismissals of 
university staff are politically motivated. The government argues that faculty changes are made 
O on the basis of merit. 
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ALBANIA 



CHILD LABOUR: The Labour Code sets the minimum age of employment at 16 years and limits 
the amount and type of work that can be performed by persons under 18. Children aged 14-16 
may work in light part-time jobs during summer vacations. In rural areas many children drop out 
of school, in defiance of the Code; to work on their families subsistence farms. Albania is plagued 
by organised and- semi-organised criminal activity. Albanian gangsters are involved in worst 
forms of child labour and have ties with international'crime organisations. The trafficking of girls 
for the purpose of forced prostitution is a significant problem. Criminals are known to kidnap 
children from families or orphanages- to be sold into prostitution or paedophile rings abroad. 
Cases have been reported in which trafficked women and girls were raped, beaten and injected 
with heroin. Women and girl children who manage to escape face rigid notions of family honr 
our and it. is extremely difficult for them to reintegrate into their communities. In a particularly 
backward region in the north east many men follow a traditional code in which females are 
treated as chattel'and it is acceptable to kidnap girl children. as brides. The region is also notori- 
ous for 'blood-feuds.' Several thousand children have abandoned their education because their 
families are involved in vendettas that endanger their safety. There are a growing number of 
children working as street vendors in urban areas. Roma children often work as beggars. Both 
groups are vulnerable to control by criminal gangs. A government committee, in partnership with 
NGOs, was established in. 2000 to review children's human rights in Albania and recommend 
strategies for improvement. The committee reports to the UN Committee on the Rights. of the 
Child in Geneva. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Workers have the right to form independent trade unions and to 
organise. The 1995 Labour Code formally established procedures for collective bargaining. Public 
sector workers are entitled' under the Code. to sign collective agreements and both El's affiliates 
in Albania have been parties to such agreements since 1997. Unions representing public sector 
employees, have the right tO' strike, providing the strikes are 'non-political.' El's affiliates,. FSASH 
and SPASh ITUEA took major strike action during 1999 in support of demands for an increase in 
teachers' salaries. The action brought a negotiated settlement which improved salaries in the 
education sector between 20. and 30. percent. 



Q member orgoni^on/ Membership: 

• Irnde Union Federation of Education and Science of Albanio [FSASH] / 8,560 
O Trade Union of Education of Albonio [SPASh ITUEA] / 22,500 
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AUSTRIA 14.0 

Republic of Austria • Population: 8,139,299 




Population < 1 5: 


17% 


% GNP spent on education: 


5.4% 


Illiteracy: 


Negligible 


Life expectancy at birth: 


74%m/81%f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


80% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


14.5 


Net enrolment first level: 


N/A 


% 1 995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


88%m/89%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


2,988 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


12 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


10.4% 



Child Risk Measure: less than 5 [reg.av. 6] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: (0) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Beginning at age six, nine years of education are free and compulsory for 
all children. Officially recognised religions enjoy special benefits, including state subsidies for reli- 
gious teachers [at both private and public schools]. The Government also provides free education 
at technical, vocational and university levels. Austria has an extensive system of special schools 
and adult education centres. Some mother-tongue educational provision is made for the Croatian, 
Czech, Hungarian and Slovenian communities. There are 12 universities and a number of other 
institutions of similar stature. The universities are oversubscribed, with students taking six years or 
more to complete their first degrees. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government respects academic freedom. 

CHILD LABOUR : The minimum legal working age of 15 years is effectively enforced. The govern- 
ment has adopted laws and policies to protect children from exploitation in the work place. Recent 
legislation enables the prosecution of Austrian citizens engaging in sexual activities with children 
in a foreign country, irrespective of whether or not an offence was committed under the laws of 
that country. The government sponsored an international conference in 1999 on combating child 
pornography on the Internet. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Membership of unions is voluntary, but all wage earners are required bylaw 
to join their respective chambers of labour. Chambers are organised on a provincial basis and represent 
workers on legislative matters. In 1999, 52 percent of the work force was organised into 14 national 
unions, all belonging to the Austrian Trade Union Federation. The right to strike is universally recog- 
nised although it is not explicitly provided for in legislation. Historically, strikes have been few and usu- 
ally of short duration. An unofficial tripartite system of 'social partnership' is a major reason for the 
relatively good record of labour relations. At the centre of the system is the Joint Parity Commission 
for wages and prices, which has an important voice on major economic issues. Workers and employers 

remain in longstanding disagreement over how to com- 
El member ergenismien; P'^ Obligation under the ILO's Convention 98 to 

O I members of Gewerksthofl Oeffentlidier Oienst/ Bundesseklion provide legal protection to employees against arbitrary 

yiehrer [GOO] have elected to offiliote v^th El. dismissals in firms with five employees or fewer. 
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Azerbaijani Republic • Population: 


7,908,224 

SEE FOOTNOTE 


Population < 15; 


30% 


% GNP spent on education; 


3.3% 


Illiteracy; 


2% 


Ufe expedancy at birth; 


70 


Pre-primary gross enrolment; 


20% 


School life expedancy [years]; 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level; 


N/A 


% 1 995 cohod reaching grade 5; 


95% 


Secondary gross enrolment; 


73»/om/81%f 


Tediary students per 100,000; 


1,513 


Primary pupil teacher ratio; 


20 


% govt, expenditure on education; 


21.3% 



Child Risk Measure: 24 [reg. av. Central Asia: 41] 

Ratification of I LO Conventions: ^ (0) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Public education, funded by the state budget and local and district 
budgets, is compulsory and universal until the age of 17. However, difficult economic cir* 
cumstances and the humanitarian crisis, resulting from conflict with Armenia, limits 
Azerbaijan's ability to fully deliver schooling to all its children. The country's 4,610 schools 
struggle to cope with the needs of 1.6 million students and many schools work in two shifts 
per day and some in three shifts. The loss of 15 percent of Azerbaijan's territory to the self- 
styled "Republic of Nagorno-Karabakh" displaced hundreds of thousands of school-age chil- 
dren, some 10,000 teachers, and reduced the country's schools and other educational institu- 
tions by 916. Many internally displaced citizens live in camps and other temporary shelters, 
often at below subsistence levels. At the start of the 1999-2000 scholastic year, 85,000 chil- 
dren within the refugee camps were attending classes in some 700 temporary schools. 
Enrolments in early childhood education programmes declined significantly throughout the 
country during the 1990s. The post-Soviet era brought few structural changes to the educa- 
tion system. Initial alterations included the reestablishment of religious education and cur- 
riculum changes that re-emphasised the use of the Azerbaijani Turkophone language and 
replaced the Soviet ideological content with a hard-line nationalistic one. The Roman alpha- 
bet replaced the Cyrillic alphabet in 1992. Textbooks are free only at the primary level. There 
are 74 technical professional colleges and 118 vocational schools. Forty-eight colleges are 
classified as institutions of higher education, 17 of them private. The country's 20 universities 
include the University of Azerbaijan in Baku. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: Several professors with tenure are active in opposition parties. 
However, appointments to government-controlled academic positions are reportedly heavily 
dependent on political connections. 

CHILD LABOUR: The minimum age for employment is 16 years. The law allows children 
^•--tween the ages of 14 and 1 5 to work with the consent of their parents and limits the work 
ERIC children aged between 14 and 16 to 24 hours per week. There is no explicit restriction on 
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the type of labour that 15-year-old children may perform provided they have union consent. 
There are some child beggars on the streets of the capital, Baku. 



TRADE UNIONS RIGHTS: Labour unions operate much as they did under the Soviet system 
and remain tightly linked to the government. The Constitution provides for freedom of asso- 
ciation. There are no restrictions on the right to strike. A 1996 law provides for collective bar- 
gaining agreements to set wages 'in state enterprises. The Azerbaijan EFA Report describes 
teacher salaries.as very low and insufficient to support family requirements, although the 
government has tried to 'increase salaries to reduce attrition, which is a. serious problem. 



FOOTNOTE: Azerbaijan includes'the- region of Nakhichevan [Azerbaijani Nax^ivan], . which hasa;predominately Shi'ite Muslim 
.Azerbaijani population. Nakhichevan is geographically detached from Azerbaijan.by an intervening strip of 
Armenian territory.. Armenia aigues'that the region should be incorporated in to its Republic. Azerbaijan also 
includes the highly disputed region of Nagorno-Karabakh, an enClave.situated entirely inside its borders but with 
a predominately Armenian Christian majority. 




El member organisation / Membership; 

O ident Trade Union of Education Workers of The Azerboijon Republic [AITUCEW] / 31 0,000 
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BELGIUM 

Kingdom of Belgium • Population: 10,1 82,034 




Population < 1 5; 


27% 


% GNP spent on education; 


5.6% 


Illiteracy; 


<1% 


Ufe expedancy at birth: 


74m/81f 


Pre*primary gross enrolment: 


118% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


16.8 


Net enrolment first level; 


98.5% ; 


% 1 995 cohort reaching grade 5; 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


142%m/151“/of 


Tertiary students per 100,000; 


3,551 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


N/A 


% govt, expenditure on education; 


10.4% 



Child Risk Measure: less lhQn:5.[reg.Qv. 6] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: ^ ,0) 0) (0) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Education is free and compulsory from age six to .18, and provides six 
years of primary and six of secondary education. Since 1959, the system has included both 
secular and church schools. The government pays the salaries, pensions, and accommodation 
expenses of teachers in Roman Catholic schools, as well as the construction and upkeep of 
their.school buildings. Other recognised religions have the right ;to provide teachers, at gov- 
ernment expense, for religious instruction in schools. Education is controlled by the linguistic 
communities, and the language of instruction is accordingly either ^French or Dutch and, in 
some eastern communes, German. In 1998-99 school year, 425;000 children were enrolled in 
early-childhood education. There were 740,000 primary and 800,000 secondary students. 
Asylum seekers*may be detained for up to five months while their case is considered. During 
this period their children receive no education. Belgium has nine large-scale universities. There 
.are numerous other’institutions oflhigher 'learning,'including .academies of fine arts, conser- 
vatories of music, and two state agricultural colleges. Access \to ^‘higher 'education is usually 
open .and there is no limit on places ^available. Three hundred and fifty thousand students 
attend university or other tertiary institutions. 



ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The federal government and the regional governments, respect. aca- 
demic freedom. 



CHILD LABOUR: The minimum age for .employment of children is *15, but . schooling is 
compulsory to the age of 18. Students between 15. and 18 years of age may participate 
in part-time work/study and may work full-time during school vacations. There are no 
industries'where significant. child labour exists. Belgium is, however,'both:a transit point 
and. destination for trafficking in. children. The:police are instructed to be diligent/m com- 
bating child prostitution and the sexual exploitation of women under 18. The government 
and NGOs provide shelters for runaways and exploited children, and counselling for phys- 
O lly or sexually abused children. Citizens who commit sexual offences against children 
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abroad may be prosecuted. Marc Dutroux, suspected of being the leader of a murderous 
paedophile ring, that was uncovered in 1996, remains in detention and is not expected to 
come to trial until 2002. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: About 60 percent of workers are members of unions. Unions, 
including those covering the public sector, have the right to strike. Collective bargaining 
agreements apply equally to union and non-union members. For 1999-2000 employers and 
unions agreed to limit compensation for cost of living adjustments, wage increases and Job 
creations measures to 5.9 percent. 

In 1999 the ILO's Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and 
Recommendations criticised the Belgian government for not adopting legislation that would 
allow universal access to the National Labour Council. Currently, only union confederations 
associated with three political parties have access to the Council. 

For several years, employers have applied to civil courts to end strike action on technicalities. 
The overall effect has been to undermine the right to strike. Judges have ruled inconsistently 
and on matters, arguably, outside their Jurisdiction. Although draft laws were submitted to the 
federal parliament to settle the legal confusion no concrete action has been taken. 
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El member organisation / Membership: 

• Algemene Centrole der Openbare Diensten Sector 'Onderwijs' [ACOD] / 15,100 
il e G§n§rale des Services Pubfo - Enseignement [FGTBTGSP] / 8,000 





1 ‘i 5 BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

Population: 3,592,000 

SEE FOOTNOTE ON THE FEDERATION AND THE STATUS OF REPUBLIKA SRPSKA 



Population < 15: 


17% 


% 6NP spent on education: 


N/A 


Illiteracy: 




Ufe expectancy at birth: 


63m/72f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


10%^ 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


99%^ 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


N/A 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


21* 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 



* These statistics apply only to the Federotion. 



Ratification of ILO Conventions: 




0 



0 



0 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Education is compulsory to age 15 in both the Federation and Republika 
Srpska [RS]. There were 259,887 children enrolled in primary school in the Federation in 1997. 
The civil war killed, wounded or permanently disabled nearly 55,000 children. Many tens of thou- 
sands of other children lost one or both parents, and/or were internally displaced, or made 
refugees: all at great cost to their right to an education. Children suffer disproportionately from 
the societal stress of the post-war era. Many internally displaced children are unable to return 
to their pre-war homes or district. The ethnic divisions remain a severe impediment to education. 
The classrooms of Bosnia and Herzegovina do not always provide a neutral setting. In 1999, the 
International Human Rights Law Group concluded that segregation and discrimination were 
entrenched in Bosnian schools. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: In practice academic freedom is inhibited. There are reports of discrim- 
ination and that ethnic and political affiliations tend to influence university appointments and 
promotions. The problems facing academic freedom are compounded by a lack of resources and 
suitably qualified staff - many academics left the country during the 1990s and have not 
returned. During the civil conflict the universities reflected the divisions in the society and to the 
detriment of research and scholarship. Students and their associations, however, are no longer 
inconspicuous on campus and arc increasingly vocal in their demand for education ahead of ide- 
ology and politics. The city of Mostar remains divided along ethnic lines and this is reflected at 
university level with the city maintaining two institutions of higher learning based on ethnicity. 



CHILD LABOUR: The minimum age for employment of children in both entities is 16 years. 
Children sometimes assist their families with farm work and odd jobs. The Dayton Agreement 
incorporated the UN Convention on the Rights of the Child into the Accord and it has the effect 
of law In both the Federation and the RS. Anecdotal research shows that children were not only 
traumatised by the civil war itself but also continue to be adversely affected by living in an inse- 
e and fractured environment. As in other countries in transition, children are exposed to dis- 
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BOSNIA AND HEBZEOOVJNA 




order, and violence, and to the danger of exploitation and mistreatment by organised criminal 
elements. The society and the legal system provides inadequate protection. The government, for 
example, has done little to combat the problem of girls coerced or forced into prostitution 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The Federation and RS. Working Law provides for workers to organise, 
form and join unions,. bargain. collectively and the right to strike. However,. certain restrictions 
apply which were imposed^ by the World Bank and the IMF. There was a rally in Sarajevo, in 
October 1999, to protest non-payment of salaries and other social issues. There were claims that 
government officials threatened participants wlth:dismissal from their.jobs. In the education sec- 
tor, the devolving of responsibility for education to the cantons has added to the difficulties for 
effective union organisation. Although Ells affiliates are well organised their, activities are com- 
plicated, by the fact that they must deal with no less than 13 ministries of education:. 



FOOTNOTE: The Dayton Peace AgreementiJn.1995, brought a.halt to more than three years of regional war and established 
Bosnia. and Herzegovina as a united state of two entities: the Federation of Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
Republika Srpska. In the federal territory education is the responsibility of the 10 cantons. In Republika Srpska 
the education system is centralised. Under the former Socialist. Fed era I Republic of Yugoslavia, and prior to the 
conflict, Bosnia and Herzegovina, had a mixed ethnic population and, by European standards, moderate economic 
growth. Aggression against the state followed its declaration of independence in 1992 and armed conflict that 
followed developed along lines based on ethnicity. The civil war cost over 200,000 lives, displaced one and a half 
million citizens, and left the economy in ruins. The region remains unstable with many well documented cases of 
serious violations of human rights. 




Ei member /Membership: 

• Independent Trade Union of Primary Educotion Workers of Bosnio ond Herzegovino [ffUPEWBH] / 49,097 
O lependent Trade Union of the Secondory School [ITUSS] / 20,000 
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Republic of Bulgaria • Population: 


8,194,772 


Population < 1 5: 


16% 


% GNP spent on education: 


3.2% 


Illiteracy; 


1.2%m/2.6%f 


Life expectancy ot birth: 


69m/76f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


63% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


92% 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


89.5% 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


76.5% 


Tertiary, students per 100,000: 


3,110 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


17 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


7% 



Child Risk Measure: 7 [reg.av.6] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: (g) 0) 0) (0) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Education is free and compulsory, for children from age six to 16. About 
85 percent of eligible students go to school. Fewer girls than boys attend,, especially among, 
minorities. The severe economic difficulties experienced in the transition to a market economy 
have greatly constrained funding and improvements to the education system. Public expenditure 
on education declined by nearly 75 percent during the 1990s. In the1990s, English replaced 
Russian as the most studied foreign language. Ethnic Turks comprise nearly 10 percent of the 
population. Voluntary Turkish-language classes in public schools, funded by the Government, are 
held in areas with significant Turkish-speaking communities. Hangovers from the communist era 
are still reflected in education policies. Children with disabilities are educated separately. The 
government maintains a sizeable network of orphanages. Many are in disrepair and lack proper 
facilities. The quality of education offered to Roma children is inferior to that afforded most 
other students. The country has 34 all-Roma schools. Only 50 percent of the enrolment attend 
class regularly and only 10 percent complete the school programme. Recent Initiatives by the 
government and Roma NGOs to provide free lunches, subsidise textbook and tuition costs have 
been helpful. Roma and other marginalised children are often sent to Labour Education Schools. 
These schools provide poor living conditions and Inadequate education. The children are fre- 
quently subjected to cruel treatment by unqualified staff. There are more than 20 institutions of 
higher learning in Bulgaria, Including the University of Sofia. About 30 percent of students con- 
tinue their education past the secondary level. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: After the fall of the communist regime in 1991, a new law on academ- 
ic freedom gave every institution of higher learning the right to manage its teaching and 
research activities without government interference. 

CHILD LABOUR: The minimum age for hazardous work is 18 years. The Labour Code sets the min- 
imum age for employment at 16 years. Child labour laws are enforced well in the formal sector. 

„ ^^.Jerage employment In the informal and agricultural sectors is common. Children are increas- 
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ingly exploited in small family-owned shops, construction, and periodic sales, and by organised 
crime (notably for prostitution and the distribution of narcotics). As many as 100,000 children 
are employed illegally. Human rights observers consider that reform schools known as 
'Educational Boarding Schools’ or 'Labour Education Schools' operate as penal institutions. In 
these 'schools’ children are forced to work on farms or to produce articles for the domestic and 
international markets. Trafficking in girl children for the purpose of forced prostitution is a seri- 
ous problem, Roma children are a particularly high risk group in this worst form of child labour, 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: The 1991 Constitution provides for the right of all workers to form or 
join trade unions of their choice. The government has passed an Act which excludes public 
employees from collective bargaining. Teachers went on strike in August 1999 over several 
months of wage arrears. 



El member organisation / Membership: 

• Svndicotdes Enseignants Biigares [SEB] / 82,000 
^ ..itdes Enseignants Todkrepo' [SE] / 10,000 
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Republic of Croatia • Population: 4,676,865 




Population < 15: 


17% 


%6NP spent on education: 


5.3% 


Illiteracy; 


0.7"/m/3.3“/of 


Life expectancy at birth; 


70.69m/77.52f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


40% 


School life expectancy [years]; 


11.4 


Net enrolment first level: 


82.5% 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


100% 


Secondary gross enrolment; 


82% 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


1,911 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


19 


% govt, expenditure on education; 


N/A 



Child Risk Measure: 10 [reg.av. 6] 

RoHficaHon of ILO Conventions: (0) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS I Croatia considers pre-school care and education an integral part of the 
education system. Primary education is compulsory, free and universal for eight years, from age 
six or seven until 14 or 15. Although secondary school attendance is not compulsory, the major- 
ity of students continue to age 18 or 19. 

The children from ethnic minorities, and displaced and refugee children, are disadvantaged, 
including in their education. Prior to the death of President Tudjman, textbooks favoured a 
nationalistic Croat interpretation of history and tended to refer to minorities in derogatory 
terms. Jewish leaders' offer to replace inaccurate material about Judaism went unheeded. 
Although attendance is not mandatory, there are numerous reports that students felt pressured 
to attend religious instruction. The Roman Catholic catechism was predominately offered. Roma 
children are a marginalised minority. The government blame the problems largely on linguistic 
and cultural differences that make their integration in schools difficult. Serb students follow the 
Croat curriculum. In September 1999, the government provided for work contracts for Muslim 
instructors in schools that reached a threshold of Muslim students. The Muslim community in 
Zagreb has a secondary school; however, the Ministry of Education refuses to recognise its grad- 
uation diploma.The republic has four universities and three polytechnic institutes. They have a 
combined enrolment of 86,000 students. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: Academic freedom is generally respected. Scholars tend to be wary 
about speaking out on political issues. Some scientists report that the government's control of 
research funds exerts a subtle pressure. In June 1999, the Dean of the Faculty of Philosophy at 
Zagreb University stifled a panel discussion on the escalation of violence in Croatia, primarily on 
the grounds that political debate jeopardised the University's autonomy. 

CHILD LABOUR: The minimum age for the employment of children is 15 years of age, and it is 
enforced by the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. Under the Constitution, children may not 
O employed before reaching the legally determined age, may not perform forced or bonded 
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labour, and are not allowed to perform work that is harmful to their health or morality. Workers 
under the age of 18 are entitled to special protection and may not be employed for heavy man- 
ual work or on night shifts. There is no known pattern of abuse of child labour. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Workers are entitled to form or join unions of their choosing. There 
have been:a nurriber of cases of unionists being intimidated or dismissed for their union activi- 
ties. Workers may not strike for non payment of wages, according to a Supreme Court ruling. 
There are strict limitations, under the Constitution, on the right to strike by public servants. 
Teachers unions have campaigned over the past three years for improved pay and conditions. 
Strike action In 1997 and 1998 resulted in government attempts to discredit the unions taking 
strike action by paying mon-striking teachers an additional allowance. This was in breach of ILO 
standards on collective bargaining. Nevertheless significant pay Increases have been negotiated 
and this despite pressure on the government from the IMF not to do so. 



8 member organisation / Membership: 

• Ihe Croatian Teachers' Union [CTU] / 25,000 

• Independent Trade Union of Workers in Secondory Education of Croolio [ITUWEC] / 1 7,000 

• liK^pendent Union of Research ond Higher Educotion Employees of Crootio PURKEEC] / 8,080 

• Trade Union of Kindergarten, Elementary ond High School Employees of Crootio [TUKEKSEC] / 2,100 
O inion of Workers in Pre-School Educotion in Crootio [TUWPSEC] / 1 0,000 
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Republic of Cyprus • Population: 754,064 

♦ : RC = REPUBLIC OF CYPRUS. - A: TRNC = "TURKISH REPUBLIC OF NORTHERN CYPRUS" 

SEE FOOTNOTE 1 

Populo!ion< IS: 24% ♦ 21.6% A %GNP spent on education: 4. 5% ♦ ] .6% A 



Illiteracy: 1.554m/5.7«/.f ♦ 3.1%n/10.2y.fA 


life expedancy at birth:75m/80f 4 72.1m/76.9f A 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 60% 4 1 00% A 


School life expedancy [years]; N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 96.5% ♦ 1 00%A 


% 1995 cohod reaching grade 5: 99.5% 4 100% A 


Secondary gross enrolment: 95%m/99%f ♦ 

]00%A 


Teriiary students per 100,000: 1,193 4 

1,238 A 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: ] 5 4 1 4 A 


% govt, expenditure on education: 13.2% 4 3.4% A 




Ratification, by the Republic of Cyprus, 

of ILO Conventions. ^ (Q) 

SEE FOOTNOTE 2 

EDUCATION RIGHTS ! Separate educational systems are maintained by the Greek-speaking and 
Turkish-speaking communities. Primary education is free and compulsory from age five in both 
communities. There is no difference in the educational opportunities available to boys and girls 
in either sector. 

In the Republic the first three years of secondary education [the Gymnasium] is compulsory. A 
further three years, the Lyceum, is available in the public system as well as technical and voca- 
tional schools. Higher education is provided by the University of Cyprus [1992] and other terti- 
ary level institutions. A large number of students elect to continue their post-secondary educa- 
tion abroad [40 percent of whom are female]. An economic embargo handicaps Turkish Cypriot 
development. To compensate, Turkey provides aid to nearly every sector, including education. 
Turkish Cypriots participate in university entrance examinations set by the Ministry of Education 
of the Republic of Turkey. Although there are university colleges in the Turkish sector, many stu- 
dents study abroad. The United Kingdom provides primary and secondary schools for dependent 
children living on its. military bases. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: Academic freedom is generally respected throughout Cyprus. 

CHILD LABOUR ! In both communities, the minimum age for employment of children in an 'indus- 
trial undertaking' is 1 6 years of age. Turkish Cypriots may be employed in apprentice positions at 
the age of 15. There are labour inspectors in both communities. In family-run shops it is com- 
mon to see younger children working after school. Children as young as 11 or 12 years work in 
orchards during their school holidays in the Turkish Cypriot community. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: More than 70 percent of the Greek Cypriot workforce belong to inde- 
pendent trade unions. In both communities, trade unions freely and regularly take stands on 
O lie policy issues. All workers have the right to strike, and trade unions and confederations by 
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law are free to organise and bargain collectively throughout Cyprus. Most wages and benefits are 
set by freely negotiated collective agreements. However, Greek Cypriot collective bargaining 
agreements are not legally binding. Approximately 50 to 60 percent of Turkish Cypriot private 
sector workers and all public sector workers belong to trade unions. In the Turkish Cypriot com- 
munity, where inflation exceeded 60 percent in 1999, wage levels are reviewed several times a 
year for both private and public sector workers, and a corresponding cost-of-living raise is estab- 
lished. As in the Greek community, parties to a dispute may request mediation by the authori- 
ties. On 24 July, 2000, the Presidents of El affiliates in TRNC were among those arrested during 
a rally of NGOs and union leaders. El and others, responded immediately, and reminded the gov- 
ernment of TRNC that the arrests contravened ILO Conventions guaranteeing labour rights, 
including the right to organise demonstrations. The teacher representatives, and other detainees, 
were released, without conviction, on or before 28 July. During October 2000, Greek and Turkish 
teachers' unions met and reappraised their relationship without setting preconditions. In a joint 
statement announcing rapprochement, the organisations referred not only to union issues of 
common concern but also stressed the belief that they had a vital part to play In promoting an 
enduring peaceful society leading to an united Cyprus. The unions are committed to a continu- 
ing dialogue. In February 2001 Turkish Cypriot teachers' unions reported that their leadership and 
members were being harassed and intimated by the authorities after criticising the territory's 
economic relations with Turkey. 



FOOTNOTE 1 - Cyprus has been a divided island since 1974. The Greek Cypriot area is controlled by the government of the 
Republic of Cyprus [RC] and is recognised internationally. The Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus' [TRNC] is 
recognised only by Turkey. In 1999 the European Human Rights Commission declared that TRNC was 'a sub- 
ordinate local administration of Turkey operating in Northern Cyprus.’ The population of TRNC is approxi- 
mately 200,000. The two areas are separated by a UN patrolled buffer zone. There are also two United Kingdom 
military bases on Cyprus, totalling 256 square kilometres in area. 



FOOTNOTE 2 - Although TRNC is not eligible for membership, the territory reports that its administration endorses ILO 
Conventions 29, 87, 98, 100, 105, and 111. 



El member organisation/ Membership: 

• Cyprus Turkish Secondary Education Union Cyprus Turkish Teachers Trade Union [KTOEOS] / 1 ,423 

• Cyprus Turkish Teachers' Trade Unions [KTOS] / 1,100 

• Organisation of Secondory School Teachers of Cyprus [OELMEK] / 3,01 3 
. Awvioiion of Teachers of Technical Education Cyprus [OLTEK] / 400 

Y Greek Teachers Assodotion [POED] / 3,01 0 
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CZECH REPUBLIC 

Population: 10,280,510 




1 ^ Q 
j. o 



Population < 1 5: 


17% 


%GNP spent on education: 


5.1% 


Illiteracy: 


Negligible 


life expectancy at birth: 


71m/78f 


Pre-primory gross enrolment: 


91% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


12.8 


Net enrolment first level: 


91% 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


98% 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


97%m/100%f 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


2,009 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


19 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 



Child Risk Measure: 8 [reg.uv. 6] 
Ratification of ILO Conventions: 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Education is compulsory from age six to 15 years.Early childhood 
education is widely available for children three to five years of age. General secondary 
schools are attended by students from 15 to 18 years of age and offer courses either 
directed to preparation for university or, in the case of vocational secondary schools, a 
four-year programme that prepare students entering the workforce. Although most 
schools in the Czech Republic are still state controlled, there are now more than 50 private 
primary schools and more than 200 private secondary schools. Higher education is free but 
fees are charged to students who repeat a year. Most of the estimated 200,000 to 250,000 
Roma remain outside the mainstream of Czech society and face discrimination in such 
areas as education. They have a high rate of adult illiteracy. The integration of Roma chil- 
dren into mainstream schools is frequently impeded by language and cultural barriers. It is 
alleged that the number of Roma children relegated to "special schools" for the mentally 
disabled and socially maladjusted constitutes de facto racial segregation.The European 
Roma Rights Centre claims that Roma children are fifteen times more likely to attend spe- 
cial school than other Czech children. Government programmes and various NGO initia- 
tives now exist to prepare Roma children for mainstream schools. A government project to 
foster Roma integration into mainstream education includes training ethnic Roma teach- 
ing-assistants for early children classes, and the placement of Roma 'assistant teachers' in 
primary and special schools to help teachers communicate and encourage parental partic- 
ipation. In 1999, the Ministry of Education took steps to implement reforms, including the 
introduction of joint Romani-Czech language textbooks into 60 primary schools. In 
December, Parliament approved legislation allowing qualified Roma students to shift from 
special schools to mainstream secondary public education. It was seen as a significant step 
in opening access to higher education for Roma. There has been a Department of Romani 
Language Studies at Charles University, in Prague, since 1991, and university-level Romani 
language study programmes in two other institutions. Ethnic Slovaks are the largest minor- 
ity in the Republic. Both Polish and Slovak minorities receive education in their mother 
O 9ue. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM I The law provides for academic freedom but prohibits activities by estab- 
lished political parties at universities. A 1991 law prevents Communist-era officials and apolo- 
gists from holding senior positions in a wide range of appointed positions, including at universi- 
ties. It has been criticised as a violation of human rights, and faulted for being based on incom- 
plete and unreliable records. Citizens unjustly accused of "collaboration" may suffer diminished 
career prospects and damaged personal reputations without adequate redress. 

CHILD LABOUR: The Labour Code, which is effectively enforced, stipulates a minimum working 
age of 1 5 years, although children who have completed courses at the 'special schools’ may work 
at age 14. Trafficking in girls for the purposes of forced prostitution is a problem. Numerous con- 
victions have been obtained as a result of investigative efforts. Young Roma children are partic- 
ularly vulnerable to sexual exploitation. The dissemination of child pornography by any means is 
a criminal act and the law is enforced. 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Workers have the right to form and join unions of their own choosing 
and this right is respected by the government. The law requires that labour disputes be subject 
first to mediation and that strikes take place only after mediation efforts fail. In the government 
sector, wages are 'regulated by law and it is not possible to bargain collectively for salaries and 
working conditions in the public service. 



A RO METER ON HUMAN AND T'RA D E UNION RIGHT'S IN THE EDUCATION SECTOR 



D iTWTiber organisation / Membership: 

• Czech ond Moravian Trade Union of Wodceis in Education [CMOSfS ] / 81,583 
Q ' Union of Wodeers in Science ond Research [TUWSR]/ 3,01 3 
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155 DENMARK 

Kingdom of Denmark • Population: 5,340,000 

SEE EOOTNOTE 



Population < 15: 


26% 


% GNP spent on education: 


8.1% 


Illiteracy: 


Negligible 


Life expectancy at birth: 


73.86m/79.33f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


83% 


School life expedancy [years]: 


14.6m/15f 


Net enrolment first level: 


99% 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


99.5% 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


121% 


Tertiary students per l 00,000: 


3,349 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


10 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 



Child Risk Measure: less than 5 [reg.av. 6] 

Ratification of I LO Conventions: @ @ @ (0 @ ^ (0 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Primary education has been compulsory since 1814 and is, for the 
most part, free. All children must attend school from age seven to 16. Seventy-five per- 
cent of four-year-olds participate in early childhood services and there are pre-primary 
classes for six-year-olds. Primary education consists of a nine-year comprehensive school; 
all students may continue school through the tenth year and gifted students are encour- 
aged to continue their studies. The Evangelical Lutheran faith is taught in public schools, 
but students may withdraw from religious^classes with parental consent. The State ^con- 
tributes to the support of private schools. 'Denmark’has a small German minority .for whom 
German 'schools, curricula and teachers are provided through an agreement with the 
German government. There is a reciprocal agreement which provides for the Danish :com- 
munity in Germany. Kalaa'llit Nunaat's powers of home rule include jurisdiction {over edu- 
cation. About^87 percent of the population identity themselves as Jnuit or.'Greeriland-born 
Danes. About 10 percent are immigrant Danes. The school ‘system !has aninsufficientmum- 
ber of Inuit speaking teachers and consequently many ’Danish-speaking and Danish edu- 
cated teachers are employed. Only between .50-60 percent of the student population has 
•mastered the Inuit language, despite theiimportance.attached to it.and lthe^common prac- 
tice of using it as the first language .of instruction. There .are six :maJor iuniversities in 
Denmark and about 45 percent of secondary school .graduates continue on ito 'higher edu- 
cation. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government irespects. academic freedom. 

CHILD LABOUR: The minimum age 'for full-time employment is 15 years. This is effective- 
ly enforced. A 1996 change in the work environment law tightened employment Tules for 
those under 18 years of age and set a minimum :of T3 years of age for any 'type -of part- 
time or vacation work. 

o 

ERIC 
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TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Eighty percent of wage earners belong to unions. Collective bar- 
gaining is protected by law and is widespread in practice. Civil servants do not have the right 
to strike. Until 1993 teachers were classified as civil servants. Since 1993, new employees In 
the education sector are not deemed to be civil servants. They are employed by local author- 
ities under collective contracts. In general terms, the status of teachers in Denmark has taken 
a positive direction in recent years. A new collective agreement in 2000 gave teachers a rel- 
atively substantial pay rise and improved their working environment. 



FOOTNOTE: SELF-GOVERNING ENTITIES: Kalaallit Nunaat (Greenland) (Population: 58,768] (Granted Home Rule 
1979). Faroe Islands [Population: 45,000] (Granted Home Rule 1948) SEE FAROE ISLANDS. 



El member organisation / Membership: 

• Ihe Danish Union of Teachers [DU] / 61,265 

• Dansk Magisteiforening [DM] / 6,504 

• The Donish Notionol Federation of Eorly Childhood ond Youth Education [BUPL] / 47,526 

• Donish Federation of Teachers of Technkol Educotion [DTI] / 4,849 

• Gymnosieskolemes Laereiforening [61] / 10,527 

• Londsforbundet of Vokserwg Ungdomundervisere [LVU] / 5,770 
Q n of Teachers in Vocational Education [LVA] / 1 ,8 50 
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157 ESTONIA 

Republic of Estonia • Population: 1,439,197 




Populotion < 15: 18% % GNP spent on educotion: 7.6% [1999] 



liliterocy; 


2% 


Life expectoncy at birth; 


65.35m/76.9f 


Pre-primory gross enrolment: 


68% 


School life expectoncy [yeors]; 


12.3m/ 12.9f 


Net enrolment first level: 


95.5% [1999] 


% 1995 cohort reoching grode 5; 


96% 


Secondory gross enrolment; 


109"/cm/117.5W 


Tertiory students per 100,000; 


3,725 [1999] 


Primory pupil teocher rotio; 


17 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


17.12% [1999] 



Child Risk Measure: 10 [reg.av. 6] 
Rarifkotion of ILO Conventions: 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Education is compulsory between the ages of seven and 16 and free in 
state and local government schools. Schools offer nine years of primary and three years of sec- 
ondary education. The government subsidises school meals. A strong commitment to education 
is evidenced by the high priority given to building and refurbishing schools. In municipal schools 
the state budget covers teachers' salaries and administrative staff and educational expenses 
while school maintenance costs are covered by the local government budget. In 1998, 49 per- 
cent of the eligible age group were enrolled in early childhood programmes. In contrast to the 
past, current Estonian legislation supports the education of children with disabilities. Ethnic 
Russians make up 29 percent of the population and non-ethnic Estonians as a whole, 37 percent. 
Some schools are bilingual and there are some 111 schools where Russian is still the first lan- 
guage. By the year 2007 all graduates from non-Estonian language primary schools should have 
sufficient knowledge of Estonian to enable them to continue their studies in Estonian. The law 
on basic secondary and vocational education states that the language of instruction should be 
Estonian. Senior secondary education is voluntary and free at state and municipal schools. 
Seventy-one percent of students complete secondary school and all graduates are entitled to sit 
for state exams and can continue studies at university. A total of 40,621 students were enrolled 
at university in 1998-99. There are six public universities, eight state professional schools and 18 
private institutions of higher learning, six offering degree studies. Some 16 percent of Estonians 
between the ages of 24 and 33 graduate from institutions of higher learning and 25 percent of 
the adult population are enrolled in some form of continuing education. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM : The government respects academic freedom. 



CHILD LABOUR I Estonian law has been altered to conform to the UN Convention on the Rights 
of the Child. The statutory minimum for employment is 16 years of age. Minors 13 to 15 years 
of age may work with written permission of a parent or guardian and the local labour inspector, 
)rking is not dangerous to the minor's health or considered immoral, does not interfere with 
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studies, and if. the type of work is approved. It is estimated’ that 1.3 percentof children in the 
compulsory school-age group are not in school without good reason. There are instances of fam- 
ilies forcing their children to engage in peddling or begging. There are about 100 street children 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Estonia elected a new government in 1999 which said it was ready to 
review the registration requirements for trade unions in line with the principles of freedom of 
association: Existing laws laid down stringent requirements for registration, limited union rights, 
and gave the authorities the power to liquidate trade unions. The government's request for ILO 
technical assistance led to an ILO mission in August. The national trade union centre, EAKL, has 
been registered. Estonian workers have a right to take strike action and collective bargaining is 
permitted. 
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El member organisation / Membership: 

• Estonian Educational Personolilies' Union [EEPU] / 14,200 
Q ‘ Btion of Estonian Universities (UNIVERSITAS) / 3,000 
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FAROE ISLANDS 



Vir 




Population: 45,000 

SEE FOOTNOTE 1 


Population < 15: 


23“/o 


% GNP spent on education: 


N/A 


Illiteracy: 


similar to Denmark 


Life expectoncy ot birth: 


75.66m/81.58f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


School life expectancy [years]: 


N/A 


Net enrolment first level: 


N/A 


% 1995 cohort reoching grade 5: 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


N/A 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


N/A 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


N/A 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


N/A 



no Conventions - see footnote 2 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Education is administered by the Faroese authorities, but as it is consid- 
ered a matter of joint or common concern, the legislative authority lies with the Danish govern- 
ment Facilities, such as school buildings, are the responsibility of the Islands' municipalities. 
Education is based on the Danish system but instruction is in the Faroese language [which derives 
from Old Norse]. Danish is taught as a second language. It is common practice for students to go 
abroad, particularly to Denmark, for higher education. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM: There is no university. 

CHILD LABOUR: n/a 

TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Faroe Islands was badly hit by economic recession after 1989. This led 
to considerable unemployment and net emigration. All sectors of the workforce took a decrease 
in income. Public employees, including teachers, accepted an approximate 10 percent cut in 
wages and salaries in 1993. As the economy recovered through the 1990s, wages and salaries 
gradually improved. Early in 2000, El affiliate, Foroya Laerarafelag [FL], demanded that funds be 
appropriated to compensate teachers for a new school law which expanded the responsibilities 
and workload of teachers. The Finance Ministry agreed to a wage rise. There are outstanding 
issues in the new law which teachers oppose. Teachers on contract [one-third of the union's 
membership] took strike action in support of FL's stance. The majority of teachers are deemed by 
the Faroese government to be essential workers and are forbidden to strike. 



FOOTNOTE 1- Faroe Islands is a self-governing overseas administrative division of Denmark. 



FOOTNOTE 2 - The Danish government has responsibility for the archipelago's foreign affairs. It should not, however, be 
assumed Faroe Islands is automatically committed to Conventions and Treaties ratified by Denmark. Faroe 
Islands is not a member of the European Union. 



El member orgonlsation / Membership; 

O felog[Fl)/710 

EKLC 
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FINLAND ISO 

Republic of Finland • Population: 5,158,372 




Population < 1 5; 


18% 


%GNP spent on education: 


7.5% 


Illiteracy: 


Negligible 


Ufe expectancy at birth: 


74m /81f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


45% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


15.4m/16.5f 


Net enrolment first level: 


98% 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


100% 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


n0%m/125%f 


Tertiary students per 1 00,000: 


4,418 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


18 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


12.2% 



Child Risk Measure: less than 5 [reg.av. 6] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: ^ ^ ( 0 ) ( 0 ) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Free and compulsory education consists of six years of primary schooling 
and three years of secondary schooling. Children normally start school at age seven because of 
the distances some pupils have to travel in sparsely settled areas. In 1998-99 nearly 600,000 
pupils were enrolled in 4,203 primary schools. It is common practice for students to remain in 
school to age 18 and attend either three years of upper secondary school or take a vocational 
school programme in such disciplines as commerce, arts and crafts, domestic science, trade, agri- 
culture and technology. Approximately 125,000 pupils were enrolled in early childhood pro- 
grammes in 1998, with over 70 percent of six-year-olds attending pre-school classes. English is 
available from the third grade and nearly 100 percent of Finnish students take English as a sec- 
ond language. An additional foreign language of choice is compulsory at lower secondary school. 
Since the late 1970s primary and secondary school teachers have been obliged to have a univer- 
sity degree. Two art academies and eight of Finland's universities provide teacher education. The 
largest minority group, Swedish-speaking Finns, number about 250,000 and are entitled to 
receive schooling in Swedish. There are several Swedish language institutions of higher learning, 
and a number of professorial chairs at the University of Helsinki. The Indigenous Sami constitute 
about 0.1% of the population. Sami customs, culture and traditional way of life are constitu- 
tionally protected. A Presidential directive, implementing a European instruction, ensures that 
the Sami language is permitted in schools, the media, and dealings with administrative and judi- 
cial authorities, economic and commercial life and cultural activities. Finland has ratified ILO 
Convention 169, concerning Indigenous and Tribal Peoples. Finland's 7,000 or so Roma remain a 
marginalised group although there have been serious efforts to raise their educational level 
through vocational training schemes. Education at Finnish universities is free. There are ten uni- 
versities and several art academies. Intense competition for admission to institutions of higher 
education has been relieved by the expansion and upgrading of the country's 34 polytechnics. 
Approximately one million adults receive some kind of instruction each year at Finland's exten- 
sive adult education programmes, consisting of folk high schools, folk academies, and workers' 
institutes. Adult education schools are operated privately or by municipalities or provinces and 
receive state subsidies. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM: The government respects academic freedom. Finland's tenure system 
protects faculty members from arbitrary dismissal. The autonomy of the University of Helsinki is 
specifically guaranteed by the 1919 Constitution. 

CHILD LABOUR: Youths under 16 years of age cannot work more than six hours a day or at night. 
The Labour Ministry enforces child labour regulations. There are virtually no complaints of 
exploitation of children in the work force. 



TRADE UNION RIGHTS: Workers are entitled to form and join unions and to strike. Complaint 
resolution is governed by collective bargaining agreements as well as labour law, both of which 
are adequately enforced. About 87 percent of the work force are unionised. The law grants pub- 
lic sector employees the right to strike. Within the education sector, 94 percent of teachers are 
employed as municipal civil servants. Upper secondary school teachers are local government offi- 
cials. Following a period of economic recession, the decentralisation of responsibility for school- 
ing to the municipal authorities led to teachers being temporarily laid off in order to save funds 
to enable the municipality concerned to balance its budget. As reported in the 1st edition of the 
Barometer, El affiliate, Opetusalan Ammattijarjesto (OAJ), has campaigned against the practice 
and expressed concern that funds intended for education were being diverted to other uses. The 
central government also objected. 



El member organisation / Membership: 

• Finnish Union of Univeisity Professors [FUUP] / 1,500 

• Finnish Union of Univefsily Researchers and Teachers [FUURl] / 5,873 

• OoetusfllonAmmottiiQrtesfo [OAJ]/ 89,394 

ERLC 
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French Republic • Population: 58,978,172 

SEE FOOTNOTE 

Population <15: 19% % GNP spent on education: 


6% 


Illiteracy: 


Negligible 


Life expectancy at birth: 


75m/83f 


Pre-primary gross enrolment: 


83% 


School life expectancy [years]: 


15.5 


Net enrolment first level: 


100% 


% 1995 cohort reaching grade 5: 


N/A 


Secondary gross enrolment: 


111% 


Tertiary students per 100,000: 


3,541 


Primary pupil teacher ratio: 


19 


% govt, expenditure on education: 


10.9% 



Child Risk Measure: Less than 5 [reg.ov. 6] 

Ratification of ILO Conventions: @ @ ( 0 ) 



EDUCATION RIGHTS: Public education is free and compulsory until age 16 and well 
funded. The state subsidizes private schools, including those that are church affiliated. 
Before age six, children may attend a well-developed network of early childhood educa- 
tion at the eco/es matcrndlcs or dosses enfantines. Primary education is for children 
between the ages of six and 11. Secondary education is first given in the colleges oux 
enfants from ages of 11 to 15. Further secondary education is given in general, profes- 
sional or technical lycees, leading to the national baccalaureat examination. In the 
autumn term, 1999, secondary school students conducted demonstrations for the second 
year running for better schools and more teachers. A number of regional languages are 
taught, including Breton, Basque, Catalan, Corsican and Occitan. Parents seeking full 
schooling in one of these languages have up until now had to enroll their children in a pri- 
vate school. In the future this option will be available in the public system. In the depart- 
ments that border Germany [Alsace, Lorraine, and Moselle] a special effort has been made 
to provide teaching in the neighbouring language through intensive German and bilingual 
classes. These deportments have another special status which is a consequence of the peri- 
od, 1870-1918, when they were annexed to Germany. They are entitled to religious instruc- 
tion of one hour per week intergrated into the official school timetable which is a depar- 
ture from the secular nature of French society. From 1999-2000 it became compulsory to 
teach a foreign language to all pupils from the age of nine. Debate continues over whether 
to.deny some Muslim girls the right to wear headscarves in public schools. The Government 
Commissioner recommended that the court repeal a 1999 exclusion order regarding a girl 
under age 10. Other decisions and orders have confused the issue. Approximately two mil- 
lion students are enrolled in higher education annually. Several of the large universities 
have been restructured into smaller units and the number of French universities increased 
from 23 to more than 70 - 13 are in Paris. As well as the universities there are a number 
of grandes eco/es. These are prestigious institutions and have only a few hundred careful- 
ly selected students each. They groom the "governing elite," opening the way for their suc- 
Q cessful graduates to gain top civil service and professional positions. 
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